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List of Premiums 


For the Annual Fair to be held at Detroit, on Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 26th, 
QTth, Wth and th, 1854. 


DIVISION A—CATTLE, 


CLASS I—SHORT HORNS. 
Bul, 5 years old or over, silver medal and 
di do 


C) do 
3 yom old and under 5, silver medal and 
a 


FEEFeey 


do 
2 yous old, silver medal and 
oO 


ag 
> 


lo do 
i oo, old, bronze medal and 
0 


PREVES 


do 
calf, | atta and 
oO 


4 


do do 
Cow, 5 years old or over, silver medal ard 
do do 
do do f 
do 3 years old and under 5, silver medal and 
do do 
do do 
2 year old heifer, bronze medal and 
do do 


do do 
l year olddo transactions and 
do do 


2d 
3d 
Rest 
2d 
$d 
Rest 
2d 
3d 
Best 
2d 
3d 
Best 
dd 
Jd 
Best 
2d 
3d 


CLASS IT. —DEVONS. 

Premiums the same as Class 1. 

CLASS I1f.—HEREFORDS, 

Judges and premiums same as Class 1. 

CLASS 1V.— AYRSHIRES, 

Judges and premiums same as Class 2. 

CLASS V.—CROSS OF BLOOD CATTLE, 

Premiums the same as Class 1 

CLASS VI.—CRO8S BETWEEN BLOOD AND) NATIVE, 

Premiums the same as Class 1. 

CLASS VII. —NATIVES. 

Premiums the same as Class 1, with the excep- 
tion of medals. No medals will be awarded 
to natives. 

CLASS VIII.—WORKING OXEN. 
yoke working Oxen, over 4 years old, silver medalend §1 
do do do 10 


do do 
do. from one County, 
do do 


oe a and re 
's Farmer's Companion an: 
Transactionsand i 


0 
7 
0 
Buel’s Farmer's Companion and 5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3d do 
00 | Best Fat Ox 
24 = do 





3d do Transactions and 
Best 2 years old 

24 do 
3d 


d OG) : A Transactioas and 
Best ol 
2d acn6 do 


TruSweswaan 
Sesessssss 


3d do do 
Rest trained yoke of oxen or steers, 
24. do do 
3d. do do 

Cattle competing for the last named premium, to be 
accompanied by the trainer. The time, matner and 
amount of training to be certified to. Competing for 
this premium shall not disqualify competitors from com- 
peting iv their class for other premiums, 


CLASS X.—FAT CATTLE. 
Best pair Fat Oxen, Transactions and 
24 «do do 


War ee nrdaawacraxes 


= 


34S do 
Best Fat Cow, 
do 


3d do 

Best Fat Steer, 3 years old, 
2a do do 

3d do do 
Best Fat agen 
2d do 

34s doo do 


CLASS XI—¥AT CATTLE FED ON HAY AND GRASS ALONE APTER 
ONE YEAR OLD, 


Judges and Premiums same as Class X, 

Applicasits for premiums on: fat cattle must furnish 
statements of the manner of feeding, kind, quantity, 
and cost of food, and all the expeuses connected with 
the fattening ; otherwise they will be excluded. Ani- 
mals exhibited in pairs cannot compete for single pre- 
miums. 

Exhibitors of fat cattle, offered as grass-fed, must 
have with them the affidavit of the breeders, that they 
have been fed on grass and hay alone, since one year 
old ; otherwise they will be excluded. 

OLAS3 X11—MILCH COWS, 


Judges same as Class X. and XI, 

The cow to be kept on grass only, during the experi- 
eee and for fifteen days previous to each period of 
trial. 

The time of trial from 10th to 20th of June, and from 
20th to 30th of August. 

Statement to be furnished, containing, Ist, The age 
and breed of cyw, and timeof calving, 23, The quan- 
tity of milk, in weight, also of butter, during each pe- 
riod of 10 days, 3d, The butter made to be exhibited 
with the cow, at the Fair, in Detroit ;-and the statement 
to be verified by the affidavit of the competitor, and one 
other person conversant with the facts. 


Best Milch Cow, medal and $10.00 
24 do do Allen on domestic animals, and 8 00 
34 do do 600 
4th do do 500 


SSESSSSSESSSES 


years ia, 


S 








s 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 





Allcowsexcept fat cows shall have reared acalf du- 


ring the year, or be with calf at the time of exhibition. |; 


CLASB XIII-—-FOREIGN CATTLE, 


Rest Short-horn Bull, J years old or over, 
do do 2 years old or over, 
oe 1 year old, 


do Cow, 3 years oll or over, diploma and 
do Ueiter, 2 years old, 
do do } yeur old, 


do do Calf, 
Hest Devon Bull % yenrs old or over, diploma and 
da < 2'years old, 
1 year old, 

do Calf, 

du Cow 3 years old or over, diploma and 

do Heifer, 2 years old, 

do do 1 year old, 

du Calf, 


Hereford and Ayrshire Cattle same premiums as Short- 
horus aud Devons. 


HORSES. 


CLASS XIV——-FOR ALL WORK. 


Best any 4 years old Or over, silver medaland 
1 do do Transactions and 
do 
3 years old, 
do 
0 do 
2 yenrs old, 
do 


bronze medal and 


do 
1 year old 
Y _ 
do 
sucking colt, 
0 do 


3d do do 
Best Brood Mare 4 years old or over, with colt or colts not ex- 
‘ oh ceeding 2 years old, silver medal and 
lo 


do do 
Kest Mare 3 years old, 
2A do do 
do do 
o 2 cel old, 


od 
2 
3d 
Bes 
2d 


3d do 
& ae “ns mare eolt, 
do do 
id do 
CLASS XVY—BLOOD HORSES. 

Premiums the same as class I. 

The Judges ov Blood Horses shonld take into conside- 
ration, for comparison the following distinet pointe: 

Ist. The pedigree, which, should be so authenticated by 
cert ficate or affidavit as to be thought reliable. 

21, The size, symetry and general conformation of the 
hearse ; 80 asto fully indicate his bleed in his Appearance. 

3d. Vhe light and graceful action which is alone the 
charseier of the “ Blood Horse,” not only for speed, but 
for‘bottem, 

Any horse entered as a Blood Horse, and differing es- 
sentially in any of these considerations, when viewed in 
cutinection, should be ruled out of said class, 

CLA#$ XVYI—DRAUGHT HORSES, 


Test Stal‘ion 4 years ald or over, silver medal and $10 00 
dl do Tansactions and 10 00 
do Youatt on the Horse and 8 (0 

3-yea.s old, 
do do 


do 
2 years old 
do 


do 
1 year old 
do 


a 
sozennd on 
$32223.3 


diploma and $10 - Ba 
He x 





| 


| 





00 
Best Buck, 3 years old or over, 
d i 





Rest do 2 years old 
240 do do 

do 
do 
do 


=ss 


= 
= 
= 


do 
l year old 
do 


Sse 


do do 
est sucking Mare Colt, 
i do do 
do do 


CLASS XVII—MATCHED AND SINGLE HORSES. 


Best pur matched horses, 4 years old or over, silver medal and $15 00 

24 = do do do do Brouze medal and 10 00 

‘ do Trausactions and 10 tv 
doe 


wWOewARwE-2 
— 


3d 


2 


4th do 

Best single horse, 4 years old or over, silver medal and 

2 = do do Youatt on the horse aud 
oO 


do 
do 
da 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
3 years old 
do 
do 
ao 


CLASS XVIII—JACKS AND MULES. 

Best coah, Transactions and " ra 
0 
Best Jenny, Transactions and rh 00 
2d do 6 Ov 
Hest pair mules, Transactions and + (0 
2d do do 5 00 
CLASS XIX—FOREIGN HORSES. 

Best Stallion for ali work, Diploma and $10 6 
Bet do Blood do do 60 
Rest do Draught do do 
Best Mare for all work 
Hest do Blood 
Best do Draught 


FEMALE HORSFMANSHIP, 
Rest specimen of Female Horsemanship, 
2d do do do 
td «dol. do do 
DIVISION B—SHEEP. 
OLASS I- SPANISH MERINO. 
silver medal and $6 00 
6 «6 


400 


o 
s 


silver medaland 


aTAORA 
eeeees 


3d do do 
Best 5 Buck Lambs 
1 do 
3d da 0 
Best 5 Ewes 3 years old or over 
2d do io 
Jd do do 
Best 5 Ewes 2 yeurs old 
2d do “do 
3a do do 
Hest 5 Ewes } year old 
2d do = 
34 no 
Best 5 Ewe ye. 
2d lo “vo 
3d do do 
’ CLASS II FRENCH MERINO, 
Premiums the same as class I, 
A CLASS$ III—SAXON AND SILECIAN. 
Premiums the same as class I, 
‘ CLASS [V—CROSS OF FULL BLOOD. 
Premiums the same as Class 1. 
CLASS V. GRADE SHEEP. 


Best Buck, 2 Joop old or over, nilver medal and $5 
2d do do Transactions and ro 


4 
silver medal and : 


td do do 
Best Buck, I ye = wud and under 2, 
2d \" do 


300 
silver medal and 5 Hh | 


American Shr pherd and 3 @ 
silver medal and pe 


American Shepherd and i3 


do 
Best 5 Ewes 2 years old or over 
21 do do do 


3d do do do 
eat 5 Ewes, | year old and under 2, 
240d d do 















































MICHIGAN EARMER. 





CLASS VI—LONG WOOLED. 
Premiums the same as Class V. 
CLASS Vil—MIDDLE WOOLED. 
Premiums same as Class V. 


CLASS VIIL—FAT SHEEP. 
3 00 


2 00 
American Shepherd. 


CLASS IX—FOREIGN SHEEP, 
SPANISH MERINO. 


Best Fat Sheep 
2 = do 
3d do 


Best Buck 3 years old $5 00 
do de 2 do 
dy dl do 
do 5 do Lambs 
do 5 Ewes 3 yeurs old 
do 5 do 2 do 
dv 5 do 1 do 
do 5 do Lambs 
French Merino, Saxon and Silecian the same. 


LONG WOOLED. 

Best Buck 

dv 5 do Lambs 

do 5 Ewes 

do 5 do Lambs 

MIDDLE WOOLED. 

Best Buck 

do 5 do Lambs 

do 5 Ewes 

do 5 do Lambs 

Grasie Shee, the same premiums as Long Wooled. 


All Ewes three years old or over shall have reared a 
lamb during the year. 


CLASS KX—SWINE. 
Best Berkshire Boar, Bronze Medaland 
do do breedin do 


do ot of Berkshire in ont Jess than four and under 10 


inonths old, 
do Leicester Roar, Bronze Medal and 
do do Breeding Sow, do 
do lot Lei-ester Pigs, not tess than 4 and under 10 months old 
Premiunts for #ytield id, Suitolk, Grass, Norfulk thin Rhine and 
Native Swine, sume as for Berkshire, 

Best Grade Bour, over 2 years old, Bronze Medal and 5 00 
2d do do du do 

Transactions 
ee Medal and 


do 

do Trenmctions 

over 6 months old and under 1 year, 

D de do Transactions 
ak “ia: Sow, over 2 io" old, bronze medal & 


do 
do 
do 


do 
1 year u, 5 


0 
00 
3 08 
5 00 
3 00 

Transactions. 
over | year and under 2,bronze meda] & 5 00 
3 00 
do do Transactions. 
de 6 months old and under on year, 3 06 
do do do Transactions. 
Best lot of Pigs, uot less than 4 and under 10 months, bronze 
medal aad 
2a do de 


3d do do 
Best “at Hag, 


3 00 
3 00 


5 00 
CLASS 11—POULTRY. 
Best lot of Cochin China Fowls, not less tban 3, 1 cock and 2 
hens, 
do 
Shanghai, 
do 
Brabma Pooira 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
vo Bantam, 


do 
cross breed, reference > being hed to plumage, eize, 
form, &e., 


do do do 
ae roe not ag than 3, 1 opens hoes, 
Rest and argent caletion of Poms grown by exhibitor, 
Best lot of Turkeys, black, not lees than 3 ee ay 
bo d white, » Hot leas than 3, i cock and 2 he 18, 
oO 


do 


RWW iste Seto toh ote tm Hwan anvanane 
SFSstzesseees 





For the greatest numer and weight of egys obtained from a 
lot of hens during the season, per hen, with statement 
of munner and cost of keeping, &c., certified to by the 
owner, 


DIVISION C—FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


OLASS I. 

Best Farm Wayon, Diploma and “ 00 
2d do 7 
Best Harrow, 

Corn Cu'tivator, 

Fanning Mill, 

Cornu Stalk Cutter, 

Straw Cutter, 

Horse Cart, for farm, 


Roller for general use, 
Clod Crusher and roller combined, 
S.ump Poiler, 
OLA8S II. 
_ Plow Harness, 
Wagon do 
Carriage do 
Harness for general pur poses, 
do for one horse, 
Riding Saddle, 
Side do 
Dozen Axes, 
Chern, 
Cheese Press, 
do Six mtik pans, 
Grain Cradle, 
Six Scythe Snaths, 
Six hand rakes, 
do Hay Forks, 
2° are we Sayth 
lo Geaan or Cradle es, 
do Grass Scythes, 
Hay Rigging. 
Lot of Grain Measures, 
Dozen wirv-tied brooms, 
do do do 
Best do twinetied do 
24 = do do do 
Best Bee Hive, 


Diploma and 
do 


Diploma and 
du do 3 


owe eneeRR 
SESSSSSSES 


Reet ‘ OLASS [Il. 
t pd paid for general pur on sweep lever 
le, , eh: a clea Ae and §5 00 


3 Gy | Best oie power for’general purposes, on the Railroad or 


endless chain psinciple, Diploma and 500 

Rest one horse power, 500 
do Mowing Machine, Diploma and 10 00 
500 


2d = do do 
Best — Reaper, Diploma and 10 0 
lo 5 ou 
Best Thrasher, ~ be used with separator, horse power, Di- 
ploma and 10 00 
24 = do do 5 60 
Best Seed Planter, for hand or horse power, for hills and 
drills, Diploma and 4 00 
Rest Wihea Dell pet less than six drills, 
lo «Grain Driil, with apparatus for depositing manure 
Cultivator and Drill combined, ns : 
Broad Cust Sower, 
Wheat Cultivator, 
Portable Saw Mill for Wood, and farm use, 
(orn Shellers, Horse Power, 
do power, 
Vegetable Cutter, 
Pump, 
Machine for the manufacture of Drain Tile 
do Drnin Tile, not less than 10 feet, 300 
Portable Cider Mill, loma and 500 
Best and most numerous collection of Autetiont Imple- 
ls manufactured in this State, by or under the 
sii of the exhibitor ; mater workman, 
a » wailey durability and prices to be considered, 


For thet ore oe pd lh useful Machinery and Implements for 
the farmer, either uewly invented ur an improaement 
on any now in use, MedaJ and 1000 
Medals or Diplomas will be award d for articles of Mechanical In- 
genuity, and machiuery deemed useful. 
PLOWS AND PLOWING, 
Best Sod Plow for stiff soils, furrow nut less than 7 inches in 
mi Cop nee nor over ' inches in width, Diploma and $5 
th 
Best Sod Plow, & for lizht soils, furrow 6 and 12 inches Di- 
ploma 
2d 


lo 
Bet Plow for pros ov as bed 
Best Sub-foil Plow, 
do Double Plo 


Diploma and 
Diploma and 
Diploma and 


Ferran oa 
Ss3 Ssssess 


PLOWING MATCH WITH ne 
_ Tessie, er 4 Plow, ze Medal and $ 


Gardner's F 
a ro bn 's armoer'e Diotiongs} and 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 





First Premium, oh double plow or Jointey, bronze medal & 10 00 
2d do ° Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary and . - 
3d lo 


WITH OXEN, SINGLE TEAM. 
First Premium, ingly plow, 
2d do do 
3d do do 
First Premium, with double plow or Jointer, bronze medal & 10 00 
24 do | do 
3d do do 
BOYS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, WITH HORSES OR OXEN, 


First Premium, Medalaud 500 
2d do 40 


do 


1009 


3d 300 

DIVISION D—BUTTER, 

Best lot of butter, (quantity as well ax quality considered) 
made from five cows, in thirty consecutive days; 15 the 
butier to be exhibited, silver medal and 


24 4=«do do 
ad = do do do do Webster's Eneyclepe- 
dia of Domestic Economy and 
Best 15 ths. Butter made in June, silver medal and 
do do * lvol. Traysuctions and 


do 


$33 28 


S$ 


3d 0s do do 
Best 15 tbs. Butter, ea an any time, silver medal and 
d =~ 1 vol, Transactions and 
0 


m™ OOS 69 8 GO te o@ 


S2ss 


4 do 

The exhibitors must state in wr'ting, the time when the butter 
was made; the number of cows kept on the farin: the mcde of 
keeping ; the trentinent of the ercam and milk before churving, 
winter and summer ; the method of freeing the butter from the milk; 
the quantity aud kind of sait used; aud whether sultpetre or other 
substance bus Leen employed. 

CHEFSE. 
se, one year old and over, nut less than 25 ths. sil- 

eee NEF ‘ ver medul and $8 00 
24 «do do do betes 8 Encyclopedia of 
340s do do do 


mestic Ecunomy and 3 00 
3 60 

Cheese, 5 00 
a . do Webbter’s Encyclopedia of Domestic Eeonomy. 
3d do 
Best Suge Cheese, 
ad do do 


do do 
m. statement of the manner of making the Cheese must accom- 
pany each sample. 


500 
Wobster's Encyclopedia of Domestic Eaooms. 


SUGAR. 
Best ten Ibs. Maple Sugar, $5.00 
2d do 

34. do do 


Rest ten Ibs. my, 
24 4 4do 
3d do rd 

The Honey must be an up without destroying the Bees; v4 
f hive to be spec 
~~ Pare of the nn Nl for Butter and Cheese will be paid in 


silver ware if preferred. 
DIVISION E—DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
CLASS I— HOME MADE. 


Best pair Woolen Blankets, 
2d 4 do 4 

34 do do 

Best ten yards wanaet 

st do a 


do 

Bes ten  . “Woolen Cloth, 
rd 

3a 

Best we oom ‘Woolen Carpet, 
do do do 
do do do 


3d 
_ Best Hearth Rug, 
do do 


2 00 


300 
: on 


bud 
a 


Transactions and 


Be 
Fy WOK CWO nr wawhi ate toe 


Drath nd bodes 3 


Transacti 
Transactions and 


a te totes tee be 


e 
fe 


do 
Vest Woolen haw, 
do do 
do do 


es 


Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary and 8 00 2 


Gardner's Fai mer’s Dictionary and 8 (0 24 
00 |! 


209 
do 2d 


00 | Best 6 sides Slaughter Sole Leather, Hemlock Tanned 
24 do do do 


3.00 | 24 


° 
Best Vest, 
2d do 


Best White Quilt, 
d do 


2d 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Transactions and 


do 
Best sample Woolen Fam, not less than ? %b., 
do du Worsted 4 
do pair Worsted oc: Pill 


BS net 09 ND LOM Oe COROT 
Sseseeosessse=es 


©LASS II—FACTORY MADE. 
Premiums the same as Class‘1, except to add Diplo- 
mas to the first premium of each variety. 


CLASS II. 
Best ten yards Linen 
7 rd rn 


Best eg yards Tow Cloth 
24 = do 


3d Ss do rs 
Best ten yards Linen Din 
2d do do 0 
Best pair knit Cotton Steckings 
do wove do do 
do Knit Linen do 
Best pound Linen Thread 
OLASS IV. 
Best pair Cow Hide Boots 
2d = “ 00 
3d Transactions, 
Best pa Calf Bote 3.00 
200 
Transartions, 
2.00 


3d i > 
Best pair Men’s Cow Hide Shoes 
o do ih 

est pair Ladies’ Slippers 
al do . 


Transactions. 
2 00 


lo Transactions. 

Best Pair Calf Bootees 200 
do do Transactions. 

Best pair of Lasts 


Transactions and 
Best 6 pa — Leather 


2d Transactions and 
Best 6 sides Up per Leather 


do Transactions and 
pert 6 | Bridle Leather 


-? Nadel 5 6 siles oe, | Leather, 
Best 6 Call Shins, 
2d = «do do 
Best 6 Kip Skins, 
2d do de 
Best Over Coat, 
2d do 

Best Dress Coat, 
ad do 

Besc pair Pants, 
24 od 


Transactions and 
Transactions and 


Transactions and 


WW Sw Hw sete wm ee wa vo 
= = = = = 
SSSSsSssesseesesese 


Transactions and 
Diploma and 


Diploma and 

Transactions and 

Diploma ad 
Transactions, 
Diploma and 200 
Transactions 
Diploma and 200 
Traneactions, 
Diplomaand 200 

T 


Best Fur Hat, 
2d do 
Best Sik Hat, 
24 «do 
Best Straw Hat, 
24 Ss do 
3d do 
OLASS Y. 
Tiplomaand $10 00 


Transuctionsand 800 
Diploma and aS 


Best two horse Carr 
21 do one 


Best one horse Carriage, 
24d = do do 


Best Bedstead, 

do Sofa, 

do Bureau, 

do six Chairs, 

do Table, 

do Rocking Chair, 2 
do - b Tiaee Chow, Diploma and 
| Transactions and 
eat oct of navie, shoe Nails, not Jess than 1 Jb. 2 

Dipjoma and i” 


Dip'oma and : 
Dipoma and ° 


ae 7, ot Chi rs) 
do 
Best lot of Bdge Tools, manufactured at one establish. 
it, 


mer Diploma ana 
do lot of Coopers Tools, 
do lot of Augurs 
do do ao 
do Flour Barrel, 
do Pork Barrel, 
do Wash Tub, 





4ih ‘do do 
Sth. do do 


bee BO OD OS SO BD et Ee 0 me 
ph ab hho bleed bab 


do Panel door, 
do lot of Window Bash, 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 





[=r] 
Co 





Diploma and . 00 


2a do Mas do do do 5 00 
Best do . do do do Water colors by Michi- 
gan Artists, Cottage Residences, 
do do of Caitle Drawing, by Mic’ a Artist, 
iploma aud 5 00 
2a = do do do do 500 
Bost vad Lawearnoetape hy may Artist, Diplomaand oe 
2a tT 
Best B.A of Oi ar sd by Mich. “et Diplomaand 500 
Zi do 500 
3d fo do 300 
Best do Painting in watercolors do 510 
2d do de do 300 
3a4—Ss do do do do £00 
Best do gg 5 00 
_ do 400 
do Se 300 
Seat Design for Farm Heuse with plans,apecifications and esti- 
mates, 5 00 
do do de du do do do 3.00 
do Piano, Diploma and 500 
21 = do 500 
34 do 200 
Best Melodeon, Diplomaand 3 0@ 
2a do 300 
OLASS {-—-NELEDLE, SHELL ANDO WAX WORK. 
Best Ornamental Needle Work $300 
2d do do 200 
3d do do 100 
Beet Ottoman Cover, Downing’s Cettage ws 
24 = =do do 200 
3d do do 14 
Best Table Cover, 3 00 
2 do do 20 
3d do do 100 
Best —< of Flowers, 3 06 
24 = =dn ss 200 
d ow 


3d dé 1 
ad — Chair’ work, with needle, Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


do Cooking Stove, Dip'toma. ROSES. 

do Pavior Stove for wood, Diploma. | Best and greatest variety, 300 
do do for coal, do do ten Dis-imi‘ar Blooms, 200 

do Furnace and Registers. do pn = a 
Discretionary Premiums will be awarded to articles | post six varieties Phlox, a 200 
of werit not included in the above list. o and Greaieal variety Verbenas se 

: lo Inligenous Flowers, 2¢ 

DIVISION F. do collection Green House Plants, owned by one person, .,.. 1,00 
GLASS I—PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, DAGUERREOTYPES AND MU-| 4° Eioral Design, i oe eyroree 
SICAL INSTRUMENTS, 4 Best Hutrd Sones, flat, 2 00 
oe ting in Gil Colors, nd §00/2d do do 1 00 
_ ~ ‘to a 2 ples « 500 | Best do do found, Gray's Botany and 1 (0 
~ do do do 3u0|2d do do ado 1 0 
Best specimen oe Animal Painting im Oil, by Michigan Ar- For the mos; beuusifuily arranged basket of @owers, 2 0 


FRUIT, 
CLASS Il--APPLES-~AMATBUR LIST. 
For the best and greatest variety o gid Winter Apples, 3 of each 
variety, named aud labeled, grown by exhibitor, 
Transactious and 6 00 
24 = do ao do do 5 00 


3d ss do do do do Theras’ Fruit Book and 3 00 
For the best and greatest variety of Autumn Apples, 3 of each 
variety, named axl labehd, grown by the exiubi ov, 
‘Crunsactionsand , % 
2a do do do éo 


3d do do do de Thowas’ Print Book and 240 
For the best and greatest variety of Swimmer Apples. 3 ut each 


variety, named and iabeled, crown by the ex! ibitor, 

Vowniwgy's Fruics and Frvit Trees and 5 00 

24 ~ _ do 7 mas’ Bruit Book aud 460 
3d do do do 2060 
For the best 12 elites Winter Ay} se . single variety, 300 
2d do do do do 200 
3d do do do do 1 ww 
Kor ine ‘be st 12 ~pecimens Autunm Apples, 300 
2a do do do do do 200 
3d do do po do do 100 
tur the best 12 +pecimens Surmmer Apples, = du 300 
2d do do do do do 200 


3d do do da do do 
Best Sec dling Win‘er Aj ple 3 «,ecimens ty be exhibited with 
deseriptivu, history ot itr o7 igin, &e. 
Dow. iog’s Fruitand Fruit Treesand 2 00 
Best Seedling Autumn Apple, Sspecinens a+ xbove, 
Thomas’ Fruit Book, and 2 00 
Best Seedling Sumner Apples, 3 speciinens, as above, 
Barry’s Fruit Beok, and 200 
Beet and greatest variety of good Table Apples, 3 of enc h va- 
riety, named and labeled, growu bv the exhibitor, 5 On 
21 = «do du do Thoma’ Fruit Book,end 3 00 
3d, de du Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Ticesad 100 


APPLES-~ PROFESSIONAL LIST. 


For the best and grentest variety of good Winter Apples, 3 of 
each varuty, nanied and labeled, grown by extibivor, 


o do 200 Trausxctionsand 6 00 
3d do do 100)2q do do do do fon 
sowape tive a Worsted Work, 400}4q do do do do  Hovey’s Magazine and 200 

do 200 | Vor the best and greatest variety of Autumn Apples, 3 uf each 
sd do dy , 100) variety, named end labek d, grown by the exhibiter, 
Best Worked Collar, 300 Travnetions and 609 
2d = do do 200/)24 = do do do do 500 
34. do do 100/44 = do do do * do  Hovey's Magazine and 2¢0 
Best Portfolio, Sint 300! Vor the best and greatest variety of Surnmer emote of each 
s do . 200) 4 varicty, unmed und labeled, grown by the exhib 
do ‘eo 1.00 Dowumgs Fiti-sand Fs uit Treeanrd 400 
Dest Silk Bonnet, 3 )94 Jo fe do do Thomas’ Fruit Book and 2 00 
2 = do do 200/34 = do do do 200 
3d do do 100} vor neo b ge 12 ‘cen bis Apples, slugle variety, 400 
ae Straw Bonnet 300) 24 do do 210 
do do 200) 54 yo do a ys de 100 
ia do do ‘ 1 00 | Foe the best 12 specimens Autumn Apples, ¢o 3 00 
Best Lave Cape, 3% | OG do lo ao do do 2 oo 
24 = do 200; 4 do do do do da 10 
3d do 100) For me best 12 phen alana Apples, do 340 
Best two Lamp Mats, 3) Od a Lm do 2¢0 
2 do do 20 | sd ¢ 40 do do 140 
ads do do 190) Best Seeding Winter A “j a age to be exhibited. with 
Best Ornamental Shell Work, 30: description, h-story ¢ i a origin Hortict Iturist aud 200 
2 do do * 260} Best beedling Autumn Apple, 3 (hee ene as above, 
3d do do 100 Horticu'tnral Review ard 20 
Rest specimen Wax Flowers, 3 40 | Best Summer Apples, 3 specimens, as abete, Hort culturist asd 240 
2 do do 2 | Best and greatest variety of good Table A pp'es, 3 of euch vari- 
do do 100) ety, named an lubeled, d, mrowe by the exhibitor, 500 
Best do artificial Dawwh, other than wax, 30 }24 ° do do Hor iculturs! Review and 2 (0 
#4 do do do 240)34 do ¢o No do  UoveysMagazineand | £0 
do do do » do ad OLASS III-——-PRARS-~AMATEUR LIST. 
DIVISION—G Rest and greatest variety of good Pears, named and Jaeled, erage 
by eshibitor, Western Horticuiturn) Review and $510 
CLASS 1—PLD WEES. 24° = do do Horticulturist and 3 
Rest and greatest variety aud quanti’y of Cut Flowers, 30\o4q = do do do  ‘Hover’s Magazine of Hort and 2 
2d do do do do 100} Best collection of Autumn Peare, named snd labelled, 

LEAB. Landscape Gardeningand Architecture. 
ne greatest variety, tana) > Revieward 100/24 do do do Hort. Review. 
do do Transection and 140 | Beat seed. ing Autumn Prar not less than 6 epecimens with de- 

Bost 12 Dissimilar Blooms, 1 vol. Hovey’s Magazine of Horti- s« istory of ite origin, &c. 40 
cukure aud 1 00 | Best 6 specimens of Au‘ua;n Pears, 36" 

do 200) ¢d ao do do 20 

Best Sincie Dahlia, 200/34 do dy do lo’ 
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PEACHES. 
Best ten varieties, named and labeled, 
24 «do do do do 
te imens 
ae rae do . Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees 
Best eonting varie ies, A spec.,with des: Ye history, &e, von 
2a 


Best eck of Peach 30. 
24 "> do 2 Ou 


500 
Horticulturist,and 2 i 
316 


PLUMS. 
Best collection of Plums, six specimens 9 om 300 
do fur ge we = «4 Fess ake AO 
bon Plums, choi-e var bid a 4 ruits and Fruit Trees. 
A nat say, Thomas’ Fruit Book 
Bost oleding Plum, with description, history, &e. 
NECTARINES AND APRICOTS. 


Best and greatest nuraber of good varieties of each fruit, six 
Bo ete of each ne Pre 
syecimeus of an. val 
oa Dowuing’s Fruit and fruit Trees. 
QUINCES. 


Bost 12 Quinces, of any good variety, 
best 12 do, Hovey's Magazine. 


s 


mote to 
Sn 8 


GRAPES. 

Best and most extensive collection of good Native Grapes, 
grown in the open ai, 

2d best, and mst extensive collect on do, Allen on 
the Grape and 

34 beet aud mst ex: ensive collection 

B-#t dish of Native Grapes, 

2d bestdish do Allen on the Grape and 

Sabestdsh do 

Best and must extens've collection of Foreign Grapes, grown 
in the open air, 

2d best and must extensive collection do Allen on 

the Grape and 

3d best and most extensive collection do 

Best dish of Foreign Grapes, gown in the open air. 

Best and most extensive cuiection of Foreign Grapes, 
grown under gla-s, 

2d best and most extensive collection do 
the Gr pe and 

3:1 beat and most extensive collection do, 

Best seediing Grape, with a history of its origin, Western 
Morticukarai Rev ew. 


WAT#RMELONS. 


Best 2 specimens of any variety, 
24 «du do do 


° 
Ss 


do, 


mom Ih 
bt 


Allen on 


MUSKMELON, 
Best two specimens of any variety, 
2d do do 


NUTMEG MELON, 
Pert four specimens, 
2d best four do 
All fruit offered for premiums mnst be raised by ex- 
hibitor. The fruit exhibited for whch premiums are 
awarded, to be at the disposal of the Exeeuuive Com- 
mittee. Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for 


Choice Fruits not here enumerated, 
PEARS, &0.-—PROFESSIONAL LIST. 
Best and greatest variety of go d Pears, named and labe'ed, grown 
by exhibitor, Western Horticultural Revi w.and 5 00 
2d best and g: — variety do, Herticulturist and 3 00 
340s do do do  Hovey’s Magazine and 206 
Best co leetion 2 s ***n ni Pears. named and labeled, 
Landscape Gardening and Architeeture. 
do do do Hort. Review 
B. “st seedling Aurumn Pear,not less than 6 specimens, with de. 
ion, his ory of its origin, &c. 
B at six specinens of Autumn Pears, 
240 0=du do do do 
21 do~ do do . do 
Best and 7 pee variety of Peaches, asahove, 
d do do Plums do 
a. rs do do Nectarines, do 
do = lo do Apricos, do 
d> do 
do a dy 


do Quinces, do 
do Grapes, do 

Beat Seedling of each of the »bove named fruits, wih tow 

tion aud history of its origin, Hort. Review 

CLASS IY —VEGETABLES. 
and greatest ia of Culinary Vegetables, raised LA 
exhibiter, one vol, Transactions and 

2d best and greatest do 
Best vad sity of Peo, 


Transactions and 
jo: sand 
T and 


O00 2 WO ng te me 
=< 


$5 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 





—J 
— 


do six heads Cabbage, Transactions :nd 
2d best six do 

Best 12 Carrots, 

do 12 Parsnips, 

do \2 Stocks of ee 

2d best 12 

6 best Venetebe 1 hort, 

5¢ peck best White Onions, 
4 do Yellow do 

4g do Red do 
best peck evedliug Potatoes, 
2d best peck do 

‘d= du do 
Best peck Table Potatoes, 
2d do Pi 

3d do 

Rest 3 Autumnal ~ Squash, 
Beat 3 Crook-nech do 
dv % Vegetable Marrow, 
do Squash, 

do 3g pec k Tomatoes, 

vd best $3 peck do 

Best twelve roots salsify, 

do peck White Turnips, 
20 .* ” 


Transactions and 


Transactions and 


SSSESSoSSEcLSESES 


é 


Transactions and 
Transactions and 


3d 

Best ‘ond Yellow Pde aad 
Yd best peck 

3d best peck i 

Best haf peck Luna Beans, 
2d = do 


3d be do 
on be half peck _— Beans, 


3d bes do 
Best peck Sweet Potatoes, 
2d best peck ta 


3d du 

Best 6 stalke Rhubarb, 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded to articles 

of merit not enumerated in the above list. 


DIVISION H—GRAIN, FLOUR AND SEEDS. 


Best sample Winter Wheat, not less than 2 bush., 

2 best sample pd 

td best amy le 

Best sample Spring Whest, not less than 2 bushels, Trans- 

ac ions aud 

Bes! sampie Yel.ow Corn, do Transactions and 

2h best sample do 

34 bestramp’e do 

Best sample White Corn, 

2d best sumpie = dv 

4d best sawple = do 

_ sunple DentCorn, 
ieee = 


Transac‘ionsand 


fe th iden tenn 08 esl atveinah te ehh aner dian ahh ub dintateabaie eae teins 


SSSSSSSSSSESSScc SEF 


@® > 
a 


ened hk ee he ee ee 
7 


do Transactions and 
do 


s2essees ses 


do Transactions and 
do 


$3 


do 
Be “at sample Bheks Oats, not leas than 2 bush. 
2d bestsample do do 
do do do 
Best saurnple White Oats, do 
2d bestexmple = do do 
340 do dv do 
Best 12 cars Seed Corn, White, 
do du do gad 
do do do Den 
d» sample Rye, not less ee 2 bushels, Transactionsand 
2d best sample do 4 
3d beat rample do do 
Bes sampl Barley, do 
= bestsummple uo do 
do do do 


nae’ 2 bushels Beans, 
2d best du 

3d best do 

tie-t 2 bushels Pras, 
2d best do 


o 


Transactions and 
Transactionsand 


Teansactionsand 


31 best do 
Best | bushel large Clover Seed, 
td do nd do 

o 


3d do 
Rest | bushel small Clover Seed, 
do wd do 


? Transactions and 


WOM IDO MNEs en— BE tS 
SSoSesceseessees 


Transactions and 


3d do do do 
Best } bushel Timothy Seed, Transactions and 
2 do do to 


3d = =6do— = do do 
tiest 1 bushel Fiax Seed, 
2d do de 
3d 6do odo 
Best burrel.of Fiour from the least quantity of whea‘, 
Transactions and 
Hest Nabe flour from many at ie of Wheat, do 
o 
3d - : = 
BREAD, 
two ,~e eer | Bread, 


tat bteinie Mik or Salt rising, 
de do 


Transactions and 


Wen wWhUemumts 
Ssss sserscse 
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Bost 2 lorves yeast rising, 
do do 


Hest 2 fart Soda rising, 

2d 

B. scat Cern Breed, 

2d best sample «do 
Account of the manner of making, baking, &., 

accuinpany each parcel. 


rom toes 
© SEeses 


FIELD CROPS. 


Jupors.—-Awards on Field Crops will be made by the 
Executive committee at its anaual meeting in Decem- 
ber. 


Kest crop of Wheat, not less than 5 acres, medaland 500 
24 = do do do 


Transactionsand 500 


td = do do do § GO 
th do do do 4.0 
Best dv Indian Corn, do medaland 8 00 
2d do do do Transuctionsand 50 
3d do do do 50 
ith do do do 400 
Best dv Burley, not less than 2 acres, 5.0 
do» do Kye, do Coleman's Tour 
do do Potatoes, do larre, Transactions aud =—5' 60 
ud do 10 do lo 500 
ud do do do do aw 
Hest" do Carrots, \ acre, 5 00 
24 = do do do 40 
410 odo do do 300 
B:st do Broom Corn, not less than 1 acre, Trans.and 500 
21 8=do do do do 80) 
34s do do do do 200 
Best do Clover Seed. do do Transactionsand 5 00 
21 do ° > do 5-0 
$d 0s do do 400 
B-st do Timothy Se ais , de Transactionsand 5 0, 
td ss do do do do 5 wo 
$d Ss do do do du 40: 
Best do Beans, do do Trinsactionsand 5.6 
do do do do 500 
3d do do do do 400 
West do = Peas do do Transactionsand 5 00 
2 od do do do 4.0 
3d do do do do e3 WH 
Beat do Buckwheat do do 5 Go 
2d do do do du 46 
ad do do do do 30 
Hest do Outs, 2acres, Co eman’s Tourand 5 00 
240 do do do 5 60 
ot odo de do 410 
Best do Ruts Baga, not jess than onz acre, bw 
21 = do dv do do 400 
3d dy dv do do 3 Ou 
Hest do — oe dg acre, 300 
2d do do 2:0 
Nest do Mange: Wartee! do 39” 
2 do do do 20. 


Persons making application for premiums on Field 
Crops, wust fo ward to the See etary, at Detroit, by the 
ist of December, 1854, a full tatement of the manner 
of cultivation, kind of soit and when sowed ; and for 
hued crops, quantity of seed, when planted, hued, cul: 
tivated, Raiteced, ce. 

The affilavit of the competitor should accompany 
the statement. 

POTAT) ROT. 
For satisfactory evidence, produced to the Execative com- 


mittee, at iis annust meeting in Devember, 1954, of a 
di-covery of the couse, anda permancnt cure of the 
Potato ier’ 


CLASS—I. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Rest specimen of Steam Engine, Diplomaand $1000 
Best speciiven uf Saved Lumber, not less than 20 boards, 


$100c0 


73 lie a a Diplomas and . 4 
het d dressed lumber of different varieties not less 
than 15 pieces, Diplonw and 5 90 

2 do do do do 5 

Bet do of Native Copper from mines in Cla State, 5.00 
do do do TIronove do 5:0 
do do do Siverore, do 5 Ov 
do do Bituminous Coal from quarry in ine 8 + State, 5 on 
do do Anthracite do do 500 
do do Stone Plaster, do fo 500 
du bbl Ground do do do 56 

ESSAYS. 

Best Eseny on ton qultipntion of Wheat, Sik OH 
to do Corn, 15 00 
dy do do Putatues, 1h 
do do on arising Sheep, 150: 
do do do aes, 15.00 
dy . do dos Horned Cattle, 15 ate 
do do _ do Hogs, 150, 








do do on Fruit and Share Trees, M0 
do do on the rough Draining, 1510 
do do onthe culivation of Cloverand its value as a ma: 

nure, - co 
do do on Manuves and their application, 0 


All Essass for which premiums are awarded, will be vended 
the property of the suciey. 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Coun'y Agricul ura) Society that shows the most effictent or- 
ganization, Twenty copies of the Trausa: tions. 

The County Agricultural Society that receives the greatest amount 
iv Pren iums, at tbe Annual Fair of the 8 ate Society, reference be 
ing had to the popuiation, and distance of the county ‘from the place 
of holding the Fair, Twenty copies of the transactions, 


MAN \GEMENT OF FARMS, 


Committee to exam ne farms and report to the ex- 
ecutive committee at its annual meeting in December. 
8. M. Barrcert, Laselle, Monroe cow ty. 

A. Y. Moore, Schoolerafi, Kalamazo “ 

C..W. Green, Farmir gion, Oakland =“ 
Premiums will be awarded by the executive commit- 

tee, al its annual meeting, in Deeember, 1854, 
For the best eultivated farm, reference being had to 
cultivation, stock, improvements, expenses and pro- 


ducts, &e. $50 00 
For the 2nd best do do do 30 00 
For the 3d best do do do 20 
For the 4th best do do du 10 00 





Flax and its Culture. 


BY A MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Mr. Eprron :—As the manufacture of linen fab- 
rics in this country is already creating a home de- 
mand for the raw material, to which fact you have 
recently called the attention of the farmers of Mich- 
ivan, it becomes a question of interest to all con- 
cerned, whe: her and to what extent, we can safely 
engage in the growing of flax, with a view to pre- 
sent and future profit. One thing is certain; that 
the present exhausting system of cropping, which 
still prevails in many sections of the State, must be 
entirely changed cre the farmer can reasonably hope 
or expect to realize remunerating profits from the 
products of the flax crop. There is no cultivated 
crop within the bounds of the United States, ex- 
cepting, perhaps that of tobacco, which makes so 
heavy a draft as this upon the organic and mineral 
elements of the soil. A few years snce many of 
the farmers of Western New York, and especially 
of the rich county of Seneca, unmindful of this 
fact, were persuaded by the inducements offered 
by the proprietors of oil mills, to appropriate a 
large area of their farms to the culture of flax. In 
place of the usual summer fallow, thousands: of 
acres were sown to flax in the spring, to be succeed- 
ed in the fall by the wheat crop, in the full assur- 
ance of realizing, in the same space of time, instead 
of one, two remunerating crops. Soon, however, 
as might have been foreseen, had the constituents 
of this plant becn duly considered, under this ex- 
hausting process of cropping, the profits of both 
crops fell fer below what had formerly been real- 
ised from the wheat crop alone. I perceive from 
the last census of the county of Seneca, that tho 
culture of flax in that county has almost entirely 
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eased. Such is the striking similarity of the or- 
ganic and mineral elerhents of these crops, that the 
culture of the one asin the State of New York, 
must yield to tpat of the other, or in other words, 
under a profitable system of rotation, flax to what- 
ever extent it is grown, must take the place of wheat. 
The question for each one to determine is, which 
with the inducements now offered, will be the most 
profitable crop. Speaking from my own experi- 
ence and observation, in regard to this crop, as well 
as from the now well ascertained constituents of the 
plant, I can safely say to every farmer, that unless 
his land is rich in vegetable matter, or shall be made 
so by high manuring, whatever may be its mineral 
elements, that the cultivation of flax will be to him 
a losing business, not only in the scanty products 
of his labor, but in the increasing exhaustion of his 
soil, Not questioning the assertion of the agent of 
the. company referred to by you, that six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of fibre, rotted and scutched, 
may be obtained from an acre of ground properly 
prepared, I have little faith that twenty bushels of 
seed, under the most favorable circumstances of 
soil, or any approximating amount, can at the same 
time be raised. The largest yield of seed I ever 


-*. 





had, nearly twenty-two bushels per acre, (exceeding 
by more than one half the average yield) was from 
richly prepared ground, some with about three pecks 


of seed per acre. As far as I am advised, the prac- 
tice of all farmers has always been, to proportion 
the quantity of seed sown to the purposes for which 
the crop was mainly intended. Where seed is the 
principal object, from one half to three fourths of a 
bushels per acre is sown, and many prefer the 
lesser amount. 

I have frequently seen in the same field, a small 
patch by the side of the main erop, sown princi- 
pally for pulling, with twice the usual quantity of 
sced, which yielded an increased quantity, and finer 
quality of fibre, but, invariably a comparatively 
small amount of seed. This is in accordance with 
the experience of Mr. Edmundson of Iowa, the pro- 
duets of whose crop, under good calculation, is from 
15 to 20 bushXls of seed and from three to four 
hundred pounds of scutched flax per acre. The 
smallness of the seed and the tendency of the plant 
when unobstructed in its growth, to throw out from 
the main stalk many lateral stems, containing many 
balls well filled with seeds, are the reasons why 
seeding at the rate of two bushels and upwards per 
ncre, invariably causes a diminished quantity of 
soed. In this case the bulk of the seed is on small 
off shoots, near the extremities of the main stalk. 
Presuming that some of our farmers may conclude 
to try their hand at a flax crop, I would here urge 
the importance, for the benefit of those who need 
the suggestion, of exercising the utmost care and 
serutiny in procuring clean seed. In all probability 
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the seeds of the biennial May weed, Canada thistles 
and wild mustard, the most noxious of all weeds 
will be mingled with seed obtained from the east) 
unless previously expressly prepared for sowing by 
passing it through a hand sieve used for that pur- 
pose. Even seed reputed to be thoroughly clean 
often contains more or less foul seed. The utmost 
care should be used in frequently examining the 
growing crop, in order to be satisfied that the seed 
sown is strictly what it was represented to be. Mich- 
igan I believe as yet, is almost wholly exempt from 
the curse of foul weeds. If we have a proper re- 
gard for our pecuniary interests, I trust we shall 
not by the use of impure foreign seeds, facilitate 
the introduction aud spread of these miserable 
pests, which have almost ruincd many farmers in 
some of the older States. 
W. R. S. 


Marsuatt, Feb. 





Fencing. 

There are few more necessary things on a farm 
than good fences, and there are still fewer that draw 
more upon the time and purse of the farmer, to 
keep in repair, and in perfect order; for unless 
the,fence in all its length is in a good condition, it 
is of no service. A correspondent from Newaygo 
county writes that three years ago he made’a post 
and rail fence on three sides of his farm of 80 acres; 
and that now about one half the posts have rotted 
off and tumbled down, and he finds that he will 
have to renew them. These posts were of pine, 
and were then put up because they were the handi- 
est to be got, but time has proved to him that they 
were by no means the cheapest. On his farm at 
the present time he has white oak and yellow oak 
from which he can cut posts, and he can procure 
cedar posts at a reasonable price, at a short distance 
from his place. He is uncertain whether he ought 
to use the oak be has on his place, or prefer the ce- 
dar he has to buy. He also learns that oak posts, 
with the top end put in the ground, will last from 
12 to 15 years, or much longer with their top in the 
ground, than when they are set so as to stand on 
their butt ends. If oak posts thus set will last some 
12 or 15 years, how much longer will cedar posts 
remain sound? These questions are all of import- 
ance to farmers in every part of the State as well 
as Newaygo, county, and we will answer them as far 
our own experience and that of others go; and we 
suggest that if any of our readers have had experi- 
ence with posts set as our correspondent mentions 
they will forward us a statement of it. 

There never has been any sound reason given to 
explain why posts set with their top end in the 
ground should last longer than when set the other 
way. Yet M. J. Davis ot East Barnard, Vermont, 
in, 1838, took a stick fourteen feet long, cut it in the 
middle, and set both pieces in the ground, one with 
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the butt end down, the other with the top end down. 
The post with the butt end down, rotted off in five 
years; the post that was set with the top end down 
is said to be standing sound yet. Other experi- 
ments of a like nature, made at other places tend 
to confirm this result as being in all cases correct. 
A Mr. Otis Brigham, of Westboro, Massachusetts, 
wrote to the New England Farmer last year that 
he had found, after’ forty years experience, that 
common fence posts set in the ground green with 
the butt end down would last in a sandy loam about 
ten or twelve years, and that the same kind of posts 
in the same soil, set the other way would last fifteen 
or eighteen years. These statements are the re- 
sults of actual trials, and certainly show that it will 
pay to turn posts upside down when setting them. 


Plaster Your Wheat Fields. 


Mr. Eprter :—Many circumstances render the 
productiveness of the wheat crop very doubtful for 
the present year. Much that was sown in Michi- 
gan last fall had a poor chance to grow or even to 
germinate om account of the extreme drouth; and 
many, I might say a large proportion, of the wheat 
fields in our State not having been covered with 
snow have been much injured by the cold driving 
winds during the winter. 

Now as it is desirable that the harvest of the 
coming summer should be a bountiful one, we 
should do all in our power to promote this end by 
ca ising a rapid and healthy growth of our wheat 
such as it is, when spring shall open. 

Having had some experience in similar cases, I 
will give the readers of the Farmer the result of 
my experiments, hoping it wil] induce them to try 
the sara>, or some other method of restoring their 
wheat to its proper color, and healthy growing 
state. 

In the fall of 1851, I had a fallow of twenty-four 
acres sown to wheat, between the 15th and 18th of 
September. The fallow was in good coalition, but 
on account of a very heavy rain that fell before the 
wheat was sown, I think on the 11th, the surface 
of the ground becamo so compact that the seed 
was but thinly covered, and comsequently not pre- 
pared to stand the open and severe cold winter 
which followed. 

In the spring, I notieed that one half of the field, 
the half which descended toward the west and was 
exposed to the piercing west winds during the win- 
ter, leoked as theugh it could not produce five 
bushels to the acre, while the other half grew rap- 
idly and promised fair for a good crop. 

Hoping that the injured part would reeover and 
come forward nearly equal to the other, I neglect- 
ed to apply anything to aid in restoring it until 
the 19th of May. I then had cne half bushel of 
plaster to the acre sown upon it. We could fol- 
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low the line between the two parts as easily as you 
could between yellow and green shades upon pa- 
per. 

In three days after the plaster was sown there 
was a marked change in the color of the wheat, 
and in two weeks the yellow wheat became of a 
better color and grew more rapidly than the other. 
When harvested, the plastered whoat was equally 
as good as the other, and the yield was twenty-one 
bushels per acre. But the part upon which the 
plaster was sown did not ripen as early as it would 
have dene had the remedy been applied sooner, 
and was somewhat injured by the rust. This would 
have been avoided had the plaster been put on 
early in March. 

While writing, I will mention another instance 
where plaster proved very beneficial under cir- 
cumstances a little different. I had a field of 12 
acres that was very much injured by the heavy 
rains that fell here during the early part of last 
May, at which time this was said to be the best 
wheat in this vicinity. 

A part of the field was nearly level, the sub-soil 
was clay, and there being but two short water- 
courses cut in the field, there was but little chance 
for the surplus water to run off. 

Seon after the heavy rains foll, the wheat 
changed its color and became very yellow. In five 
days time it looked thinner on the ground and 
seemed to be growing smaller. In five days more 
I concluded to apply a half _s of plaster per 
acre upon it. 

On the 13th of May one sate the field was sown 
with plaster. In three days there was a marked 
difference in the color of the wheat in the two por- 
tions of the field. The remaining half was sown 
in the same manner on the 16th and in ten days 
the wheat was restored to its color and grew rap- 
idly. But as im the other case, it did not ripen as 
early as it otherwise would have done, and was in- 
jured by the rust. 

Now that much of the wheat in Mich'gin hes 
that same sickly appearanee which I have endea- 
vored to describe, and for which I have proposed 
aremedy, I recommend that all such fields shall 
have at least one half bushel of plaster to the acre 
sown upon them on or before the 15th day of 
March next. It will give from five to ten bushels 
of wheat per acre morethan you can get without it. 


Have no fears of injuring your land, or losing your 


laber or money. 
Teoumsen, Feb. 12, 1664. 


E. Belknap's Farm, Henrietta, J ackson Co, 


Eprror MicniGan FArMer:—On a recent tour 
from the west I called on Mr. Belknap’s at his 
large and beautiful farm in Henrietta. The farm 
contains thirteen hundred acres of choice land, 


J. v. Depvy. 
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five hundred of which are under good improve- 
ment. 

The buildings are peranently constructed, com- 
modiously arranged and conveniently situated on 
a beautiful rise of ground commanding a fine view, 
in all directions, of the extensive fields and mead- 
ows. The scene is lovely tolook upon. T. e gar- 
den, containing an acre and a half of ground is sit- 
uated between the mansion and the highway, and 





besides vegetables, is stored with a variety of fruit 
and ornamental trees and choice flowers. On each 
side of the garden are carriage roads leading around 

the house to the out buildings. These buildings 

are laid out in blocks and squares, with partition 

walls made of stone laid in lime and sand; these 

walls are some nine feet high, and from their tops 

shed roofs project each way, supported by posts. 

By the sides of the walls are mangers for feed'ng 

the stock. All this makes it very warm and com- 

fortable for his cattle and sheep. 


“About seventy head of cattle and over four hun- 
dred sheep are kept on this farm; many of these 
were imported from England, France and Spain, 
and are of pure blood, and the best kind of 
stock. 

His teams consist of four pair of horses, and six 
yoke of oxen. 

Mr. B, bas reclaimed over one hundred acres of 
marsh meadow land from which he cut six hun- 
dred tons of red éop and mixed hay. A branch 
of Portage creck meanders through the farm af- 
fording a constant supply of living water for his 
stock. 

On the unimproved part of this domain, timber 
of almost every variety may be found in great 
abundance. 

Mr. Belknap is constructing a road four miles 
in length around his farm at bis own expense ; this 
added to the other highways around the premises, 
will make approach to any part very convenient. 
All these improvements have been made within 
the past seven years. Eightecn years ago I passed 
through the same farm upon an Indian trail—be-. 
hold, how wonderfully changed is the scene, 
now ! 

The above is but a meagre outline of a descrip- | 
tion of Mr. Belknap’s farm, yet it shows in a meas- | 
ure what agriculture is doing in our State But, 
better than all, I found the owner of this estate | 
worthy of its possession. Mr. B, is, I should judge, 
betwen thirty and forty years of age, and is a kind 
hearted, intelligent gentlemen, unassuming and 
plain in his manner, with a mind well-stored with 
the scientific and practical knowledge of the age 
in which we live. In my estimation all such men 
are worthy of being ealled benefactors of the hu- 
man race. J. Saearer. 





Piymovra, Feb. 14, 1854. 


The Grand River Valley. 


Having made a tour in the valley of the Grand 
Rivér at an early day, I was filled with admiration at 
the rich but uncultivated gifts of nature which were 
displayed to the traveller—rich undulating lands,clad 
with all the varieties of majestic trees shooting like 
arrows up to the clouds, while here and there me- 
andering crystal streams were seen gliding onward 
to the bosom of Lake Michigan. This great valley 
is broad and spacious, watered by numerous rivers, 
many of which are navigable fur boats and rafts, 
and afford great advantages for hydraulic power, 
having all the elements at band to make a rich and 
flourishing country. Here can be found the oak, 
the sugar-maple, the whitewood, the pine, with all 
the varieties of timber intermixed. It abounds al- 
so with lime, plaster and coal; with a soil rich and 
productive and a climate made salubrious through 
the equalizing influences of the atmosphere arising 
from Lake Michigan, whose invigorating breezes 
modify the heat of summer and temper the frosts of 
the winter. 

I have recently made another tour through this 
beautiful region. Thriving villages and towns bave 
sprung up, and the forest is fast falling before the 
strong arm of the axeman, and here and there are 
seen the comfortable abodes of enterprising and hos- 
pitable emigrants who, in a short period will make 
wilderness bud and blossom as the rose. 

Mason, the county seat of Ingham county, about 
thirteen miles south-east of Lansing, is a business 
plaee, surrounded with a good farming country. 
Lansing, (as all will acknowledge who have been 
there.) is well located, pleasantly situated on Grand 
River; the capitol of the State is located at this 
place. The town or village is some two miles in 
length, laid out ona rise of ground parallel with the 
Grand River and makes a very good appearance, - 
and bids fair at no distant day to become a place of 
opulence and wealth. Twenty-three miles from 
Lansing is situated the village of Portland on the 
Grand River, At this place the Looking-glass flows 
in to the Crand River. Portland appears much 
like a New England village-a brisk place of business. 
About ten miles from Portland, the romantic vil- 
lage of Lyons is situated, at the junction or conflu- 
ence of the Maple with the Grand River. Steam- 
ers ascend the Grand River to this place. Ionia is 
a business place, some nine miles below Lyons ; and 
the Grand Rapids thirty miles below Ionia, and 
Grand Haven, which is situated at the mouth of the 
Grand River, is forty miles below the Rapids. The 
Thorn-apple empties into the Grand River above 
the Rapids, as also does the Flat river. The Flat 
river rises or heads northerly from Ioniain a beau- 
tiful pine region, in the county of Montcalm, Green- 
ville being the county seat—a village settled four 
years ago and containing some eighty dwellings, one 
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meeting house, one flouring mill, saw mills and al! 
the various mechanics necessary to make a flour- 
ishing place. Lumber is rafted from the mills 
on this river some twenty miles tothe Grand river, 
thence to the mouth of the same, and from the 
mouth of the Grand river to Chicago, and from 
thence to the prairies of Illinois. The pine lumber 
trade is becoming vast in amount. At the Grand 
Rapids, the largest inland place of trade in the 
State, are inexhaustible beds of plaster, where mil- 
lions of tons are ground,which finds its way by land 
and by water carriage to almost all parts of the 
country. On the whole, this great valley taken to- 
gether, with all its numerous advantages, cannot be 
excelled by any portion of country of equal extent, 
on the face of the globe. These tributary rivers to 
the Grand River, furnish good mill power, and wa- 
ter a vast extent of good farming land; and when 
the railroad is completed through this part of the 
State it will add very much to the commerce and 


riches of the country at large. J. SHEARER. 
PiymuvutH, Feb. 6, 1854. 


Clover in Orchards—Profits of Fruit Culture. 


Epitor oF FarMER :—Dear Sir—I read occasion- 
ally scraps in the Farmer in regard to red clover 
in orchards; the opinion seems to prevail that it is 
iujurious. I am of the same opinion, but think I 
have never seen a reason assigned for it; now I 
would like to give a few of my own views on the 
subject, hoping thereby to elicit the views of oth- 
ers,and that we may be mutually benefitted thereby. 

In the first place, I suppose that a due quantity 
of potash is necessary to the thrifty growth of all 
plants and trees; and I believe it has been found 
by analysis that the clover plant contains a large 
per centage of potash. Now the clover sending its 
tap-roots deep into the earth in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the roots of the apple tree takes up an 
undue quantity of the potash found in the soil and 
the tree is deprived of an ingredient that is essen- 
tial to its thrift and it cannot flourish. I have seen 
many orchards seeded to clover, and about the time 
it would bo in blossom and ripening its seed the 
apple-leaves would assume a yellow sickly appear- 
ance. 

Why is it that clover flourishes better on our 
opening lands than timothy grass? Is it because 
all the potash contained in the vegetable matter 
and mould has been set free by burning them over 
from time immemorable, and that when 60 set free, 
it is an injury to the timothy ? or is it, what I think 
is more probable, that being set free, and a very 
heavy substance, it descends immediately into the 
earth beyound the reach of the timothy roots which 
fail for lack of a sufficient supply, and that the 
long deep descending tap roots of the clover is just 
the thing to s»ek it and return it again to the sur- 
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face combined with vegetable matter? And is not 
this the reason why clover is so valuable in wheat 
culture? for if I remember right, Mr. Isham told 
us in his premium essay on wheat culture that a 
good supply of potas: was necessary to dissolve 
the silex which is the stiffening substance in the 
straw. In the January number of the Farmer, in 
the article headed Hay Experiments, lot No. 4, it 
appears, was not benefitted by a top dressing of | 
ashes. It would havo been satisfactory if it had 
been stated whether the grass was clover or timo- 
thy; it must have failed because it was not conge™ 
nial, or because it sank beyond its reach. In the 
same number of the Farmer is an inquiry by a 
Grand Rapids Subscriber, in relation to the profits 
of fruit culture. I will simply state a fact and he 
can judge: I have five apple trees of the Baldwin 
variety which have been set 11 or 12 years. This 
year they produced 30 bushels of apples which so!d 
for $1 per bushel, total $30, or #6 a tree. The 
trees are set 2 rods apart, each tree then occupies 
4 rods of ground, giving a profit of $1.50 per rod, 
or at the rate of #240 per acre. The same trees 
produced besides 10 bushels of apples of an infe- 
rior quality worth perhaps in the aggregate #3 or 
#4. I consider the following among the best vari- 
eties. Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzen- 
berg, Baldwin, Tallman Sweeting, Swaar, Holland 
Pippin, Fall Pippin, Westfield Seek-no-further, 
Wine apple, Early Harvest, and Alexander. 
Yours respectfully, 
Haxover, Jackson Co , Jan. 28th 1854, 
[The suggestions made by the above writer as to 
the benefits which accrue from the growth of clo- 
ver, accord with the opinions of those who have 
paid the most attention to the subject. Ashes will 
leach lying on the top of the soil, just as well and 
just as freely as they do in a regular leaching tub. 
In both cases the salts which make them valuable 
descend. In the ground, it is frequently the case 
the salts meet with substances for which they have 
a chemical affinity and with which their valuable 
components combine readily. The long tap roots 
of the clover penetrate to where this deposit of pot- 
ash is held in combination, and by their action de- 
compose it and bring it once more to the surface. 
This theory also confirms the advantages of deep 
plowing and of subsoil plowing, which enables the 
plants with long roots to penetrate easily and with- 
out obstruction to a stratum of soil to which the 
roots of the wheat plant, or of the grass plant never 
reach, and thus bring near to the surface mineral 
substances, which promote the growth of the more 
valuable cereals.—Ep. ] 


A New Hampshire Village. 


Mr. Jounsrone:—Dear Sir—It may not be unin- 
teresting to some of your readers to hear something 


Ww. Carr. 
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of the progress of a town in this mountainous re- 
gion from its first settlement to the present time. 
It being my native town I feel a deep interest in its 
prosperity, and love these hills and ¥ales and gush- 
ing streams, its old trees and young trees, its rocks 
and mou ita'ns, the old homestead, the trees which 
I planted years ago now grown to shade the old 
m insion, and upon the roadside to refresh the wea- 
ry traveller, and, I imagine, to add not a little tothe 
enjoyment of the occupant, and the rural} beauty of 
the place. 


Claremont is situated in lat. 43 © 23’ N., on Con- 
necticut River. It is adjoining the town of Charles- 
ton north, known in former days as No. 4, then 
being a fort to protect the inhabitants against the 
encroachments of the Indians. ‘The villages of 
Charleston and Claremont are twelve miles apart. 


Claremont is 47 miles from Concord, 97 from Ports. | 


mouth and 100 from Boston, Sugar river passes 
through the town, dividing it nearly in the center, 
‘when it discharges itself into the Counceticut. A 
A valley is formed by Sugar river through the cen- 
ter and by Connecticut river on the west, and the 
town extends to the summits of the hills, forming a 
sort of basin. The view from several points is tru- 
ly magnificent, and especially from the residence of 
James Upham, Esq., situated upon an clevation of 
several hundred feet in*the western part of the 
town, and overlooking the valley of Sugar river on 
the east, with a large mountain called Green moun- 
tain in the distance, cultivated almost to its summit. 
the whole prosentittg wood-land and meadow, 
lofty summits, gentle slopes, rugged water-falls, 
cottage and farmhouses, church spires and factories, 
lofty old elms and the more symmetrical sugar ma- 
ple, sometimes for miles upon the road-side groves 
of hemlock and smal! pines, spruce and fir, shading 
the distant and nearer landscape, altogether be- 
ing a scene fit for the hand of a master.. And 
again from the North the valley of the Connecticut 
opens before you a distance of 20 miles or more. 
To give any adequate description of this view would 
be utterly out of my power. On the left about five 
miles distant and across the river in Vermont, 
Mount Ascutney throws up its granite peaks nearly 
300 feet into the air, descending towards the Con- 
necticut as if to put its foot on the water and crush 
this little ripplo into the earth. Beyond, the valley 
widens and the village of Windsor is set down like 
icebergs glistening in the distance, or as snow-banks 
slid down from the mountain and piled up by this 
monster as if in school-boy sport. This mighty 
mountain puts on his eap of fierce and gathering 
clouds and takes it off and shakes itas if in defi- 
ance of little mountains ; and about the time I was 
taking the northern view from the elegant bay win- 
_ dow of Mr. Upham’s mansion, (one of Downing’s 


exp in the shape of a snow squall, which cut off the 
view in the distance. 

Claremont was granted, Oet. 26, 1764, to Josiah 
Willard, Samuel Ashley and 68 others. It yeceived 
its name from the country seat of Lord Clive, an 
English general. The first settlement was made 
in 1762 by Moses Spafford and David Lynde. In 
1763 and 1766 several other inhabitants arrived.— 
In 1767 a considerable number of the proprietors, 
and others from the town of Farmington, Hebron, 
and Colchester in Conn., made settlements in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. The first native of Clare- 
mont was Elijah son of Moses Spafford, and was 
born 1763. Among the early inhabitants may be 
mentioned Samuel Cole Esq., who graduated at 
Yale College in 1731. Dr. William Sumner, a na- 
tive of Boston, Col. Benj. Sumner, Col. Joseph 
Noite, Capt. Joseph Taylor. Hon. Samuel Ashley 
moved to this town in 1782. The early inhabitants 
were about equally divided in their attachments to 
Episcopal and Congregational principles. The first 
minister of the Congregational society was the Rey. 
George Wheaton, ordained Feb. 19, 1772. The 
first Rector of the Episcopal Church was Rey. Ran- 
na Cossit, who sdiled for England for holy orders 
in Dec. 1772. He was ordained by the Bishop of 
London, returned the next year and took charge of 
the parish. He was recalled to the Island of Cape 
Breton in 1785. A few years after, the Rev. Dan’l 
Barber succeeded him. Mr. Barber was dismissed 
in November 3818, about which time he turned 
Roman Catholic. The Rev. James B. Howe was 
settled in 1819, and continued until 1843. 

Capt. George Hubbard moved to this town in 
1778 from Tolland in Connecticut, and settled upon 
the farm where my father now resides. My father 
was his third son and born July 1770, consequently 
he will be 84 in July. He is quite active, superin- 
tending the affairs of the farm, taking his horse and 
cutter or buggy and often driving off alone to the 
village 43 miles distant. He has one brother who 
is nine years older than he is, and who is out every 
day smart and aetive. 

Sugur river, falls in a distance of 23 miles, near- 
ly 300 feet. It forces its way through slate stone 
rock which rises on either side in many places 40, 
50 and near 100 feet. The stream is constant and 
affords a large amount of motive power, and the 
ledge affords plenty of building stone and a found- 
ation as solid as the everlasting hills. The roar of 
the water passing through this rocky bed is heard 
a long distance. It derives its name from the ap- 
pearance of the water, resembling tho proeess of 
converting the maple sap mto sugar. It is always 
in motion and looks like boiling sap. We are en- 
joying elegant sleighing and what in Miehigan would 
be ealled a little extra cold. 

Very respectfully yours, 





_ plan,) old Ascutney was shaking the cold out of his 





Ciamemont, N. Ht. Feb. 6, 1854. A. ©. Hupparp. 
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Synopsis of the weather for one week : 
Ciaremont, N. H. Lat. 43° 23’ North. 
January 23, Mercury 3 deg. above zero, sunrise. 
6 


“ 24, 6 ** below “ 

“6 25, “ 15 « ‘“ “ 

“ 26, “ 8 “ above “ 6“ 

January 27, mild, cloudy. 

| 28, colder. 

" 29, ” 25 deg. below zero, sunrise. 
9 P. M. 19 “ “ “ 

“ 30, “ 16 “ “ “ 


In Concord and Bradford the mercury fell to 34 
below zero, 29th; in Walden, Vermont, 38 below, 
and in several other places as low. In Bellows 
Falls, Vt. on Friday morning Feb. 3, 20 below zero. 
I notice when it is so extremely cold the atmosphere 
is fine, and breathing it is bracing and pleasant, but 
you cannot expose face or hands many minutes 
without being sensible of it. A. C, H. 





On Book Farming. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I wish to make a few sug- 
gestions upon Book-farming—or sciences derived 
from books, and you may publish or cast under 
the table just as may suit your conyenience. Some 
farmers tell.us they never knew any good result 
from Book-farming ; that gentlemen farmers who 
know nothing about farming but what they get out 
their libraries, spend a great deal, but never make 
anything out of their agricultural projects, and 
schemes of domestic economy. Lord Bacon said 
that “knowledge is power.” The maxim applies 
with equal force to agriculture, as to anything 
which can be the object of human agency. If we 
knew nothing, we could effect nothing beneficial 
to ourselves or others; but must burrow in the 
ground, and subsist on beech-nuts and similar pro- 
ductions of the earth. 

This knowledge, which gives man his supremacy 
over the beasts of the field, and bestows upon some 
individuals among mankind a prominence much 
more substantial and Jess envious than birth, wealth 
or popular applause, can be acquired only by three 
modes, observation, conversation and reading. 

Observation and conversation are very import- 
ant inlets to ideas; and reading furnishes perhaps 
as great a quantity of useful matter for the mind 
to operate upon as either of them. 

Book-knowledge, then, is power; and other things 
being equal, the farmer who obtains information 
from books, and other printed matter, and has 
strength of mind, and sound sense suflicient to 
make a proper use of it, has the advantage over 
his self-conceited neighbor, who despises book- 
farming. 

Besides, what is this book-farming which some 
honest cultivators think is so much to be dreaded? 
It is nothing more or less than the result of obser- 
vation and experience, which after passing the 














round of conversation, is at last reduced to writing, 
sent to press, and as soon as printed, becomes 
book-farming ; and is therefore considered as some- 
thing very ruinous to the practical husbandman ! 

Thus we will suppose that D has found out a safe: 
and easy cure for the botts in horses; or a meth- 
od by which he can double his crops; D commu- 
nicates his discovery to C his neighbor, who having 
a great dislike to Book-farming, makes use of, and 
derives great advantages from it, on tho strength 
of D’s oral testimony. But D transmits an account 
of his discoveries to the printer, it is published in 
some periodical, and perhaps finds its way into some 
Agricultural Journal; the whole then becomes book 
farming, and not worthy the attention of real genu- 
ine practical farmers! But these absurditics are 
fast yielding to reason and the light of science. 

The time has arrived in which books and the in- 
formation they contain, will be considered as nec- 
essary to make a man a complete farmer, as a phy- 
sician, l.wyer or divine. 

An active and enterprising farmer, it is true, will 
make many important improvements by means of 
his own observation and experience. I forbear, 
fearing I weary your patience with so longa yarn, 
and give place to the more intelligent and interest- 
ing corresponence of your own State, hoping 
you may communicate your experience to your fel- 
lows scattered through distant parts of our Repiib- 
lic making it a duty we owe posterity, to transmit 
it through the medium of the press. 

Respectfully yours, 

SroreuaM, Vt., Jan’y. 25, 1854. FE. H. Nortarvr. 
Transactions of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural Society for 1852. 

Mr. JonnsTone:—It seems to me, that the New 
York T'ribune hardly does justice to the volume 
compiled by our worthy State Agricultural Secre- 
tary, which seems to have been sent to it for notice. 
It speaks of this work as the echo of the New York 
Society's volume, which latter, it says, suits Michi- 
gan as well as the Almanac does “all the adjoining 
States.” It adds, that “many grains of wheat might 
be sifted out of these piles of chaff, if one only had 
time to do it.” 

Now that is rating it quite too low. It is very 
true, that a large portion of the volume can be of 
little use to anybody ; but it is also true, that there 
is a good deal of information in it; and if all that 
is worthless were extracted, how could a volume be 
made out at all? It could not be done, unless ata 
considerable outlay of learning and ability. We 
should have to send out a mere pamphlet, which 
would be letting down the dignity of the Society 
very considerably, and probably it would affect its 
interests materially, 

The question then comes to this—is it not better 
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to send out a respectably sized volume, though a 
considerable portion of it be useless matter, and 
thus keep up the appearance of respectability, than 
to reduce it by expurgation to so contemptible a 
size? The effect of such reduction would not be 
80 disparaging, if the Society had never issued the 
good sized volumes it has; but they have been sent 
out, and cannot be taken back, and it only remains 
for us to take things as they are, and consider what, 
in the emergency, is best to be done. I, for one, 
go in for a respectably sized volume, filled with good 
matter, if we can get it, but at all events, let us have 
size, embracing all the good matter which can be 
collected, and as little useless matter as possible. 

Our worthy Secretary is not to blame; he has 
been faithful and industrious, and his burdens have 
been as great as he ought to bear. 

It seems to me that the T'ribune has been un- 
necessarily severe, and I have endeavored to set the 
mutter in something like its true light. 

AGRICOLA. 





The New York Exhibition. 


Friend Jounstone :—The Corn Shellers are all 
on hand, with their distinguished claims to consid- 
eration. 

Corn Shelling :—How I used to dread the time 
when the meal chest was proclaimed empty, and we 
were doomed to dispense with that most delicious 
of all bread, rye and Indian, and to eat rye alone 
and forego the “hasty pudding,” until a grist could 
be got ready, end sent off to * Langdon’s mill,” or 
if it could not be readily ground there, to “old 
Leach’s.” 

Well, the golden ears were brought in, and all 
the boys, all the spindles, and all the fire shovels 
and barn shovels, and all sorts of shovels were col- 
lected, with the spindles to “row out theears;” that is, 
by running one of these little implements between 
two rows of kernels, to lift out one of them here 
and there around the ear, when it (the said ear) is 
taken in hand by some one seated upon the back of 
a shovel, who drew it obliquely across the edge 
and the remaining rows were scraped off into a tub. 
Sometimes the spindling was dispensed with, when 
the task was performed in great agony. And thus, 
by dint of hard work, three or four boys were able 
to shell a bushel of corn during a long winter eve- 
ning. 

But what a glorious contrast to all this is presen- 
ted in the numerous varieties of corn shellers, 
which are now at the service of our farmers! There 
is one in the Crystal Palace, exhibited by Wm. Rea- 
ding, of Flemmington, N. J., which, operated by 
four horses and three men, is warranted to shell 
one thousand bushels per day, and its capacity to 
perform that amount of labor is established by the 
testimony of no less a man than Hon. J. M. Clay_ 


' ton, of Delaware. At the same time Mr. Flem- 








ming maintains that it is capable of doing much 
more than that, no less than from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred bushels per hour. The -ears 
are deposited in the hopper with a basket, or scoop, 
and the cobs and grain are delivered separate. 
There are many other varieties of this article on 
exhibition, of moderate capacity, and expense to 
correspond. 

Of churns there is an equal abundance. And 
who has not been ready to anathematize the old 
dasher churn, and wish its contents in the sea, after 
plying it by the hour together, without success ? 
And with what delight the appearance of the at- 
mospheric churn was hailed, for the simple reason 
that it afforded relief to the operator? But such 
relief is dearly purchased, if it be at the expense of 
both the quality and quantity of the butter, which, 
with some show of reason, bas been charged against 
this churn. There is probably no churn in the ex- 
hibition, which combines in so high a degree the two 
qualities most desirable in this essential article of 
household use, as the thermometer churn. It is 
double, the inside case being of zine, and the out- 
side of wood The lid being opened at the top, the 
cream is emptied into a zinc reservoir, and the wa- 
ter poured between the zinc and wood, hot or cold, 
until the mercury in the thermometer at one end 
of the churn stands at 65 degrees, which has been 
found to be the temperature at which butter, of 
the best quality, can be made in the shortest time. 
A wheel in the cream is turned by a crank, and is 
readily removed, when the operation is over. I 
think some one has the patent of this churn for 
Michigan. If so, he ought, by all nreans, to adver- 
tise it in the Farmer. 

Of the great variety of pumps on exhibition, 
there is one, which, for its simplicity and accessibil- 
ity for repairs, as well as for its efficiency, commends 
itself to the attention of our farmers. It is a new 
thing under the sun. and is formed after this fash- 
ion: Imagine two shallow basins placed one over 
the other, the top one being inverted, the former of 
iron and the latter of vulcanized India rubber, the 
edge being overlaid by an iron rim, which is screwed 
down into the iron below, holding the India rubber 
fast between. Very well, there is a hole in the bot- 
tom of the lower basin through which the water 
enters it by means of a pipe, there being a valve 
over it to prevent the water going back. To the 
India rubber a piston is attached, which being op- 
erated at the surface, of course leaves a vacuum be- 
tween the basins. where it is raised, and to fill it the 
water rushes in from below, which, as the piston de- 
scends, is forced out through an air chamber and 
tube, the valve below preventing it taking that di- 
rection. It is said that a child can operate it. I 
have seen it used asa force pump, and water thrown 
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to a considerable distance, by means of hose. If 
it gets out of repair it is readily set aright. 

There is a hand loom in the exhibition, all the 
way from Iowa, which, for the feats it performs, is 
deserving the attention of all who feel inclined to 
do their own weaving. Nothing is required to op- 
erate this loom, except to move the lathe backwards 
and forward with the hand; treadles, harness, and 
shuttles perform. their functions, without any fur- 
ther agency, whether it be twilled work or plain. 
A child can operate it, making 20 yards of cloth a 
day, and it is so simple, that almost any man, of 
any ingenuity, can make it. John G. Garretson, 
of Salem, Iowa, is the inventor. 

I spoke of aroot-washer—there is also a root cut- 
ter on exhibition (Ruggles, Nourse and Mason's) of 
very considerable capacity, which is formed and 
operates on this wise: A wheel, like a common 
grindstone, two feet in diameter, and turned with a 
crank in a similar manner, has knives framed into 
the one side of it, at four different places, making 
them just a quadrant, or a quarter of the entire 
surface apart—which knives consist of a long one, 
extending as a radius, from near the centre of the 
wheel to near the circumference, and five short ones 
at right angles to it, so that when the roots are put 
into the hopper they press against the knives, being 
cut as the wheel turns, first by the long knife into 
a slice three-quarters of an thick ; and then, as this 
long slice is pressed back by a succeeding one, it is 
cut by the five transverse knives into pieces an inch 
and a half long, the hopper being framed to the 
side of the wheel, so that the roots crowd down 
against the knives as they turn. A stout man can 
cut a bushel a minuto, with some one of course to 
feed the hopper. I remember the time when Lhad 
to cut roots at the rate of a bushel an hour. 





Respectfully, Warren Ista. 
Pigs and Poultry. 


Mr. Jonnstone—Dear Sir -—Iherewith send you 
the account of my “ pigs and poultry,” for the past 
year. I have always had an idea that poultry keep- 
ing was profitable, and that pork raising was still 
more so, but my book tells a somewhat different 
story. By the way, I would recommend every far- 
mer to keep a memorandum book of the farm, for 
there is no surer way of ascertaining what kind of 
stock or crops are most profitable. I have kept a 
debt and credit account of each animal and each 
crop raised on my farm the past year, and find it 
both interesting and instructive. 

My fowls are native hens and Dominic cocks ; my 
poultry house is constructed of cheap material, rough 
boards and straw, making a warm sleeping place for 
the poultry in cold weather, which is much better 
than to leave the poor things to shift for themselves 
perching upon trees or in the cold barn, directly 





over the floor and fodder. I commenced the Ist 
of January 1853, with twenty hens and two cocks. 
The hens commenced laying the 9th of February, 
and a careful memorandum was kept of the num- 
ber of eggs laid each day. From the first of May 
till the first of November, they picked up their own 
living about the premises, before and after that they 
were fed, and they daily consumed about a half a 
gill of grain each. No pains were taken to raise 
chickens, but a few broods managed to raise them- 
selves. Hereisthe account: @ 


Twenty hens and two Cocks, ..eeeee0+ 6 eee ee BA. 
Feed, eight bushels corn and oats wine ° 
Cure of for one year,......46 
Inter, at on cupiial SF ve oso ooo a) 
Loss by awks &C.,. ++ ceesseeescvcsvcvess 





Totalexpensc,. .. sseeseee cece + « BI3.55 
Credit by 17 of the old stock... 1. 6 6 eeeceee 
ty 30 chickens at 15 cents each,..e.eeseerees 458 
By 129 dozen eggs at 10 cenis,...-.., 


Total... + seccscsecveressccee « 1 BlU.B0 
Net profit in one year,.....s000 6s seceseecvese 

The following is my pig account. I commenced 
with nine pigs the 1st of December, 1852; their ay- 
erage weight being about fifty pounds each. I 
kept them just twelve months—confined most of the ’ 
time, and fed them three ears of corn each, (100 
ears to the bushel,) and three pails of bran swill 
daily, besides the slops of the kitchen and pantry, 
until harvest. After harvest they had the range of 
ten acres of wheat stubble, with the slops, but no 
corn till the middle of October. They were then 
confined in a pen and fed with pumpkins first, then 
with corn. The first of December, 1853, they were 
killed and averaged 200Ibs. each. I could have made 
them weigh heavier by higher keeping. but think 
the profits would have been about thesame. Here 
you have the figures : 


ove BIB TO 


Dehtor to nine pigs at $1.50 each,...... + 
19 50 


Corn, eight months, 65 bushels at 30 cents, ».... 
Short« and other ground feed,. 





Pam kins, ten Inada at Afly cents per lond.sy.-+- 500 
Corn to fatten, 12 bushels each,. «6 .2ee-eeeeees $2.40 
Care at 3 vents per day. . vecceee UF OS 
Expense of ki'ling and marketing. «+ caccee 409 
Interest on capital, say . casccccvccces 1,00 

Totaly. 0s docvcs 0 0 cccevcsces 0 0 oQUROO 
Credit hy 16 young pigs rnived.. ..cscececececess OA 00 
By 1300ibs pork wt $4.50 per 100,,..... 6 62+, 8100 

Total, rocsvcpcvescseccsvsences « « OMlO 
L088 ON Pigs,.sec+ o svccccrecesccess + sevcess OOD 


I am now convinced that there is some profit in 
keeping poultry, but a loss in making pork at the 
present price of corn and pork. I suppose, how- 
ever, that by enclosing a good field of clover with 
a “rat proof” fence, and putting rings in the pigs 
noses, they might be kept several months on clover 
alone. But eyen then the pigs as well as their 
trough should be of the very best breed, or the pork 
will cost all itis worth, I should like to see the fig- 
ures of some of our farmers, who have tried raising 
pigs for pork the same year. 


Yours truly, D. D. Toorer. 








Se dketeel 
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Get Ready for Spring Work. 


The first of March isnow at hand, and it be- 
hooves the person who has not already made his 
preparations for spring work to be getting every 
thing in readiness for the plowing and planting sea- 
son. If the fences have not been examined, and it 
is not known how many rails or how much stuff 
may be needed for this important work, the sooner 
it is known, and proper steps taken to put all the 
fences in order, the better. There is no time to at- 
tend to fences, when every hand is wanted for other 


work. 
How is the manure heap ? Is it all in good shape, 


so that no unnecessary time will be lost in getting 
it upon the field when it is wanted? If it is lying 
all over a yard of a quarter of an acre or an acre in 
size, at loose ends; let it be gathered in compact 
heaps as soou as the weather will allow it to be done; 
for it is very easy to lose one or two days’ work of 
_ men and teams from the mere inability to load up 
quick, which scattered manure will most surely cause, 
at a time when every hour counts equal to two at 
any other time. 

Are the plows, harrows, whipple-trees, and wag- 
ons in perfect order, and in such a condition that 
they may be relied upon? Has a set of spare plow 
points been laid up so that in case of accident, no 
delay may take place in the spring plowing. And so 
with every other tool, be sure that no accident to 
them will cause you to lose one minute. Has each 
farmer laid out his work for the spring, and caleu+ 
lated the cost of it? Is he aware that unless he has 
everything in order to take advantage of the season, 
the season will take advantage of him? And that 
if he does not get ahead of time in the spring, it 
will keep chasing him up for the whole year. On 
the work done in the spring depends the whole 
profit and income of the farmer. If he has not ta- 
ken advantage of the leisure given him by the win- 
ter, he will find that every thing will be out of order, 
and that he will be plowing when his more active 
and sagacious neighbors are hoeing; and that his 
hoeing will interfere with his harvesting, and conse- 
quently that neither will be done at the right time 
nor without extra expense. Both causes cutting 
off his profits, 
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A Corn Planter. 


Several inquiries relative to a good and efficient 
machine for planting corn have reached us lately. 
The various kinds which we have had an opportu- 
nity for examining have not been exclusively intend- 
ed for corn, but were made to plant other seed as 





well, and have generally been intended for use by 
hand and not by horse power. But at the great 
Geneva trial of implements in 1852, by the New 
York State Agricultural Society, Joshua Woodward 
of New Hampshire had a premium awarded to him 
for his machine. The committee in their report 
say, that “much hope was excited by it as appear- 
ing to combine almost every qualification for a use- 
ful planting implement. It was tried with corn on 
the surface and found to drop four grains with ac- 
curacy at equal distances of three feet. Gypsum 
or plaster was then placed in the hopper next to the 
seed box; when in motion it dropped the corn with 
precision and deposited about a gill of plaster on 
the corn. 

“This machine was then worked in a piece of 
plowed or cultivated ground, and planted several 
rows; upon examination by removing the earth, it 
was found that not more than five, and never less 
than four grains were dropped with remarkable ex- 
aetness in each specified distance. The machine 
was moved by one horse. guided by one man; it 
cleared away all lumps from the track or row, leay- 
ing a smooth surface, on which and directly over the 
corn was one gill of plaster.” 

James Andrews of Pontiac has purchased the 
right to make and sell these corn planters in this 
State, and we refer those who would give .them a 
trial to his advertisement in this number. 





Catnoun County AcricuLturaL Socrery.—From 
a published report of the Executive Committee of 
the Calhoun County Society it appears that the 
amount received by the Treasurer during the last 
year was $725 95. The expenses for the same year 
being $534.38, leaves a balance of 191.57 in favor 
of the Society. The amount awarded for premiums 
in 1853, in cash, silver ware and books was $276.75, 
which is included in the above account of expendi- 
tures. 

Committees have been ehosen for the examination 
of animals and articles to be exhibited at the next 
annual Fair which will be held at Marshall provided 
the citizens of that town raise $150 to be appropri- 
ated to fencing the fair ground. Premiums of $5 
and $3 are offered for female horsemanship. The 
Fair is to be on the 21st and 22nd of September 
next. John Ansley of Marengo, was ehosen Mar- 
shall. 

Committee of Arrangements.—S. P. Wormley, 
John T. Vernor, Charles B. Pratt, Horace C. Ladd, 
Wm. R. Schuyler, 8. 8. Bangs. 





Correction.—The Rey. Mr. Hammond, of Grand 
Rapids, to whom we gave credit, on what we con- 
sidered good authority, for that immiense crop: of 
onions, writes to us that though he dislikes to spoil 
a good story about the productions of the fertile 
and beautiful valley of the Grand River, he is anx- 
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ious to relieve Mr. Sprague, of Keene, from the 
mortification of boing beaten in so strong a case, 
and wishes us to state that his crop was not onions 
but carrots. 

The following is his statement : 

“Thirteen and a half bushels of carrots grew, 
last season, in my garden, on a piece of ground of 
irregular shape, which I supposed contained about 
one rod, and several persons, farmers and others, 
who saw it, guessed that there was only about a rod. 
By actual measurement, however, it is found that 
there is some more. The ground was spaded deep 
and well manured. Most of the carrots grew sev- 
eral inches out of the earth. Whether this was 
owing to some peculiarity in the kind of seed, or to 

- some peculiarity of the.season, I do not know. The 
routs were a very light yellow, almost white. 
Yours &c., H. S. Hammonp. 

(Mr. Hammond’s carrots were probably a cross 
of the white carrot, the habit of which is to grow 
from two to three inches above the surface.—-Ep. } 





The Market Prospects. 


Another month has passed, and at the time of wri- 
ting this, we have to note quite a decline in the 
prices of breadstuffs, for which no good. reason 
can be given beyond the fact that it is one of those 
fluctuations which will always occur, when prices 
are high. By the arrival of the steamer Europa, 
at New York on the 25th, and of previous steamers, 
we have intelligence which makes it evident that 
war will most certainly be declared between Russia 
and France and England. But the same arrival 
brings us also intelligence that flour which was worth 
in the Liverpool and London markets three weeks 
ago 44s. and 45s. sterling per barrel, is now worth 
but 41s. and 42s. being a decline of 75 cts. per bar- 
rel, and the decline in other articles has been in 
proportion. In New York we notice a difference 
in prices equal to nearly 1.00 ona barrel of flour, 
from the highest rates which have been paid. The 
only cause assigned for this change is the fact that 
speculators had run the prices up higher than the 
wants of the market would bear. The opinion is 
still prevalent with the best informed journals, that 
the deficiency in the European crops has not been 
over-stated, and that any decline which may occur 
will be but temporary. The supplies are gathering 
at all the shipping points on the lakes, but there 
appears much uncertainty as to the quantity being 
equal to the demand when the’spring trade opens. 

The pork market has closed. The hogs killed 
and sent east during the season have largely exceed- 
ed both in numbers and weight, the crop of last 
year, and generally maintained a medium rate. 

The dealers in wool who bought large stocks and 
made contracts in advance for the clip at this time 


eral failures at the east, and there appears to be 
little disposition to speculate in this article. 

Live stock of every variety has an upward ten- 
dency: the supply not being more than equal to the 
demand, and the fpcilities for sending animals for- 
ward by railroad increasing to such a degree that 
the season makes little difference, if the animal is 
ready for market. 





The Premium List of the M. 8. Agricultural 
Society. 


We publish in this number the List of Premiums 
offered to competitors at the next State Fair of tho 
Michigan State Agricultural Society. The list has 
already been published in the Journal of the State 
Society ; but as there are at least five thousand of 
our subscribers who would not see the list, unless it 
should be in this journal, we deem it our duty to 
publish it, that all who choose may have an oppor- 
tunity to compete if they decide to do so. The 
names of the judges of each class and division were 
published in the January number. The room which 
the list takes up in this number obliges us to post- 
pone our article on the culture of flax to the next 
number, but we commend the article from a corres- 
pondent on the same subject to the attention of our 
readers, though not agreeing with all the views of 
the writer. 

Attention ought to be paid to the list of questions 
which are proposed by the committee to examine 
farms. Even though a farmer may not intend to 
compete or to enter his farm for competition, yet 
will he not do himself a good service by learning 
what kind of information is required; and then re- 
flecting how he could answer any of them, and 
whether the answers would be creditable to his own 
skill as an agriculturist ? 





Carrot Seed. 


We have had several statements and eomplaints 
that carrot seed has been tried year in and year 
out, and did not succeed with those who tried it. 
The complainants generally find fault with the seed, 
and incline to the opinion that it was bad. But 
this may not always have been the case. Some- 
times after the seed is sown, a cold, wet time may 
occur, which would affect the seed if sown in stiff 
land, especially if it were in such a location that 
the water would not run off readily. Carrot seed 
takes along time to vegetate. To obviate this, a 
great many who are successful in growing this crop, 
steep their seed, before sowing, from 30 to 40 hours 
in soft water, and then roll it in sand or in very dry 
plaster. Some even allow it to show signs of sprout- 
ing beforesowingit. When itis thussteeped,itshould 
not be sown quite so early as dry seed, as cold, wet 
weather is liable to check the growth of the plant, 





last year, have suffered severely. We hear of sev- 





and cause it to rot inthe ground. In sowing it, al- 
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80, the only difficulty is to be sure and get it even 
but not too thick. ‘The plants have always to be 
thinned out, even when the seed is sown with the 
greatest care. The proper soil for Carrots is one 
which is light and friable, loamy in its nature 
with a slight inclination to sand, and just as rich as 
the grower chooses to make it. 





Ia J.P. Christiancy, Esq., of Monroe, has our 
thanks for a copy of his agricultural address. Its 
practical excellence would tempt us to make copi- 
ous extracts, were not our columns already fully 
occupied for this month. 


7# A subscriber, who, by the way, sends us a 
snug little club for the current year, doubts wheth- 
er his experiments in farming will be worth publish- 
ing if written. Nevertheless write them and let us 
see. It is practical experience, whether of failures 
or success, that makes such a publication as the Far- 
mer valuable, 


2a Several excellent letters on various subjects 
have been received too late for insertion in this 
number—they will appear next month. Our new 
correspondent, who writes upon the subject of but- 
ter and cheese muking, is heartily welcomed, and 
her remarks on other topics are not less interesting 


and practical. May we hear from her again ? 


far We have received from Leonard, Scott & 
Co., of New York, the following valuable periodi- 
cals; Blackwood, the North British Review, and 
the Edinburgh Review. These re-publications of 
the British Quarterlies, are well worthy the atten- 
tion and encouragement of all who would make 
themselves conversant with the most sterling litera- 
ture of the day. 


3% There is an article in our pages this month 
on the necessity of growing patatoes from the seed 
which is evidently written by an observing man. 
His statements in reference to the Lumper potatoes 
he knows to be correct, having witnessed the extra- 
ordinary productiveness of that variety in the old 
country, during a portion of the period referred to. 
We hope the same writer will qpntinue his corres- 
pondence with us, and also his experiments with the 
potato. 

Hepeine AND Ditcuine ror Marsu Lanps.—A 
correspondent from Oakland county, wants to know 
whether the native thorn has ever been tried as a 
hedge plant; and whether any of the readers of the 
Farmer have ever tried the effect of dividing marsh 
lands by digging two parallel ditches of five feet in 
width each on the top, and with the materials taken 
out, forming a mound or table about three feet bigh 
|_ aad five feet in width, on which might be planted a 
hedge; and thus forming a fence and open drains 
or ditches at the same timy, which would occupy the 
same ground ? 





Nites Founpry anp Macuine Suor.—We call , 


the attention of our readers in Berrien and adjoin- 
ing counties to the advertisement of Howard & 
Beckwith of Niles who have fitted upa foundry and 
machine shop and are now manufacturing Agricul- 
tural implements of the most approved kinds, 
among which is the celebrated Curtiss Plow, which 
gives very general satisfaction. We hope their ef- 
forts will be duly appreciated. 

Marte Svear.—A subscriber writes to us to find 
out if the chemical production known as bi-sulphite 
of Lime, is for sale in any quantity at the druggists. 
We cannot find it. He wished to try its efficacy in 
the manufacture of maple sugar, as recommended 
in an article published in the patent report of 1849, 
1850, by a French chemist, who had tried it as a 
preventative of the fermentation of the sap of the 
sugar cane, and also from the manufacture of su- 
gar from the beet roots. 

Tur Curtis PLow.—D. C. of Howell, writes, “ we 
have the Curtis Plow here, the same that was spo- 
ken of so highly in the December number of the 
Farmer. It is an excellent plow for deep plough- 
ing; and it passes through the ground easily and 
turns the furrow over with a light easy motion. 
These plows are the same as those made in Far- 
mington and Northville under the name of the In- 
dix Plow, leaving off the jointer and index. I 
prefer them as made at Northville.” 


MarsHatt AGRicuLTuRAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED 
Srore.—The attention of the citizens of Calhoun, 
and adjoining counties, is directed to the advertise- 
ment of Wm. Hammond, who is now opening a very 
extensive assortment of agricultural implements of 
all the most approved patterns, and a general assort- 
ment of Field and Garden Seeds, of superior qual- 
ity, at wholesale and retail. Mr. H. intends that 
his assortment shall be complete, and consist only of 
articles that are really valuable. We hope the in- 
habitants of Calhoun will bestow upon Mr. H. his 
full share of patronage. 


Tue Granp River VaLttey.—We refer those who 
are seeking locations to settle upon, and make per- 
manent homes, to the descriptions of the Grand 
River Valley which are in this number of the Far- 
mer. Then to the advantage pointed out in these 
letters, we add besides, that very soon this magnifi- 
cent valley will have an iron track laid down through 
it, and the locomotive will be a daily visiter along 
its whole extent. It may well be asserted that there 
is not a finer opening for settlers from either New 
England or from other States, to be found in the 
West than it presents at this time. New England 
men would do well to visit it before going farther 
west. 

Save your Cansace Stumps.—A Canada corres- — 
pondent of the Horticulturist says, “It may not be 
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generally known that cabbages readily grow and 
are easily propagated by slips. A stump may be 
put out in the spring, and the sprouts as they vege- 
tate cut off, the cut allowed to dry, and then plan- 
ted. When cabbage or cauliflowers throw off side 
siioots they may be used in the same way. Cab- 
bszo3 thus raised have short stalks and are sure of 
being true to the parent. I have often pursued this 
method when short of seed.” Plants may be ‘ob- 
tained in this way earlier than from the seed, as old 
stalks left in the ground through the winter fre- 
quently send forth vigorous shoots before the gar- 
dener thinks of putting his seeds in the ground. 


Fow. Meapow Grass Seep.—Benjamin Fowle, 
in Hillsdale county, writes us that his fowl meadow 
grass seed will be ready for sale by the 15th of 
March. ’ 


a-To those who have sent descriptions of farms 
for sale, in reply to an enquiry which appeared in 
our last number, we would say that all such letters 
have been immediately forwarded to the enquirer’s 
address, Saginaw City. 


Horns.—Can the horns of a young pair of steers, 
that are inclined to droop a little, be raised by sera- 
ping or oiling or any other process; and should the 
oiling or scraping be inside or outside the curve of 
the horn ? W. C. 

[Tho following is a receipt given for altering the 
eirve ina steers horns, by a New England man. 
Steam tho horn you wish to straighten by binding 
on a boiled potato hot; then takea sharp rasp and 
rasp the horn on the side you wish to straighten; 
then scrape smooth an:l thin with a piece of glass, 
an! put on some thin oil well rubbed in a few times 
for three or four weeks. ] 


Marknam’s Rotuina Cutrivator.—Mr. A. B. 
Markham of Plymouth is fitting up an article that 
his sons have given the name toasabove. It is de- 
signed to be a clod crusher, and roller combined, 
to be used on a heavy clay soil. It is made by ma- 
king a roller two and a half feet in diameter and 
six feet long of oak or other heavy timber; in this 
roller he has put seventy cultivator teeth, small 
ones, and projecting out only four inches. With 
this he is of opinion that the lumps may be reduced 
and the soil made more light and porous and at the 
same time smooth and level. We hope it will an- 
swer his largest anticipations, for such an article is 
very much needed on heavy clay soils. 


Curtis Plow. 


In answer to an enquiry made by a Clinton coun- 
ty correspondent in our last number respecting the 
Curtis Plow, “ A Subscriber” replies that Messrs. 
Bower and Baker, of Portland, Ionia county, man- 
ufacture the above plow at from seven and a half 











TricHoLoGia MAMMALIUM; or a treatise on the organization, prop- 
erties and uses of huir nnd wool; together with an essay upon the 
rai-ing and breeding of sheep. 


We have received from the author, Peter A. 
Browne, L. L. D, ot Philadelphia, a most excellent 
and valuable work, bearing the above title. It is the 
most el borate, ingenious and scientific treatise on 
the subject we have ever seen, and it would give us 
pleasure to notice it at greater length and draw 
upon its pages for the benefit of our readers ; both 
of which we may do hereafter when we are less 
crowded for room than now. An immense amount 
of labor and research have been necessary to com- 
pile such « work as this; we thank the author for 
the copy sent us, and congratulate him on the per- 
fection to which he has brought his work upon a 
theme so novel and yet so instructive. 


Reaper Trials. 


Cuicaao, Feb. 7, 1854. 

Dear Sir :—As a manufacturer, | desire to enter my 
protest against any more petty trials of reapers. ‘They 
cost a great deal and amount to nothing. The decision at 
one ‘trial is reversed the next week at another, perhaps 
with the same machines, and often the competitors can 
show their defeat was owing to some extraneous circum 
stance, as not having a suituble tenm, bad driving, or un- 
fortunate management in some Way. 

A reaper tial is not like a borse-race, where the sole ob- 
ject is to beat, regardless of everything except coming out 
ahead ; it is, or ought to be, tu ascertain surely which is 
the best machine, and not so much to benefit the owner, 
as the farmers, who wish to know what kind to buy. 

How absurd is it for any set of men—I eare not bow 
great their experience and judgment—to take from three to 
a dozen reapers, perhaps all of acknowledged merit, and 
by the euttmy of two acres each, as was done at the 
Wooster, Ohio trial where mine was defeated ; or even by 
cutting five or six acres as at the Richmond, Ind. trial 
where mine was victor, decide positively and absolutely 
that one reaper is better than ull others, 

Such a triai might show whether a reaper would work 
or not, but to judge between rival reapers, of which there 
are over twenty of established reputation, each having its 
points of excellence; a long and thorongh trial must be 
requisite, to see how they work in different kinds of grain, 
and under varied circumstanc.s, and how they wear, A 
trial to be decisive should go through an entire harvest. 
One, too, that was thorough and reliable, would be equally 
available in one State ag another. They are also expen- 
s've ty all concerned, TI would therefore propose a gen- 
eral tria) on something like the following plan ; 

Let several State Agricultural Societies unite, each ap- 
propriating $200 to $500, atid appoint one or two 
committee-men, in whose experience, judgment and fair- 
ness, entire confidence could be placed. Let the con 

mittee make their arrangements ear y a8 possible, adopt 

their rules, and aj point time and place of first meeting. 

They might begin Soath and proceeding North continue 

the tri] for weeks if nec: ssary, leaving out one machine 

after another as is inferiority became manifest, 

The committee should have all their expenses paid, and 








to nine dollars, according to the size. 











perhaps compensation besides ; and the cost of removing 
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reapers from place to place mixht also be borne by the 
committee, in order to enable every builder to come into 
the trial ; and for this reason I would not require any 
entrance fee, though some of the larger builders would 
doubtless be willing to contribute to the general fund, 
If five or more societies can be got to unite in such atrial, 
I will contribute $200 to $500, or as much as any other 
builder, 

The surplus funds should be divided to the best machines, 
say half to the first, one-third to the second, and one-sixth 
to the third, to be paid in plate or money as might be de- 
sired by the winner. 

To save time and expedite arrangements, I would 
suggest to parties interested to correspond with Col. B. 
P. Jonnson. Secretary N, Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Albany, N. ¥. have not communicated with him, but 
am quite sure his interest in agricultural matters will 
cause him to bear the labors with cheerful ness, 

Yours respectfully, J.S. Wricur. 





Premium Farm. 


In the South part of the town of Farmington, 
Oakland County, is the residence and premium 
farm of C. W. Green. This farm consists of one 
hundred and sixty acres of first quality timbered 
land, of beech, maple, oak, black walnut, and other 
kinds. One hundred and twenty acres are impro- 
ved, and divided into lots from five to eight acres 
each. This farm is thoroughly tilled and rotated 
with different crops, and Mr. Green raises consider- 
able stock. He has several hundred Spanish sheep, 
which he is now mixing with French. His sales of 
sheep and wool the past season were over one thou- 
sand dollars. His sales of pork were over six hun- 
dred dollars. His breed of hogs is the Leicester- 
shire mixed with the native, and are well formed 
animals ; the boar, at less than two years old, is es- 

timated to weigh, if dressed, six hundred pounds. 
His cattle are Devon and Durham, nearly equally 
mixed. He has some heifers and steers that are 
noble animals, and every way worthy of their name. 
His stock of horses is good. His brood mare is a 
fine beast, for which he received a premium. Sey- 
eral colts show off to good advantage. Mr. Green 
appears to be farming to some purpose, and realises 
large profits. His fences are high rail fences, made 
- of good rails, and under each corner is placed a 
stone. With the exception of an eight acre lot his 
farm is destitute of stone. This lot was largely 
supplied with stone. He has dug out all, as deep 
as the plow goes. He plows deep and raises good 
crops of all kinds. The entire amount of products 
of Mr. Green’s farm will be published in the Trans- 
actions of the Michigan State Agricultural Society. 
The town of Farmington has few equals for the 
richness of its soil, its beautiful timber, its well, cul- 
tivated farms, and industrious, intelligent inhabi- 
tants. The county of Oakland may well boast of 
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Pruning Peaches. 


Peacurs.—I' very one who has grown a peach tree 
knows that if let alone, it will present at the end of 
a few years, a scraggy straggling appearance, as if 
every branch that sprung from the parent stem had 
been striving to see how soon and how far it could 
get away from its nearest neighbor, while cach 
branch would look as lank and as gawky as a young 
Shanghae rooster. If it happens that such a tree 
has a good bearing year, before the fruit more than 
half ripens, there is sure to be a general break down 
of the very best part of it. The branches, if un- 
propped generally splitting at the crotch, one after 
another, and tree, fruit and all going to the hogs, or 
“to the dogs,” for after being relieved of its super- 
abundance there is not much left of the tree that 
is worth preserving. The following cut of an un- 
pruned peach tree will give a very good idea of such 
a growth, and every one will at once recognize it. 
Now a little care at 
the proper season will 
cure all this. Some ex- 
perienced cultivators of 
the peach recommend 
> that pruning should be 
fX3 done in the fall, but 
this may not be con- 
venient, and as the fall 
is past for this season, 
ae =o=". those who have not 
Fig. 8. Unpruned Peach Tree. shortened in their trees 
in the fall, ought to set about it early in the spring. 
This may be done by cutting off the extremities 
of the last year's growth, by at least a third or one 
half, as may be required fromthe luxuriance of its 
growth. This heads in the tree, p 
and may be easily done with a 
good stout pair of shears fastened 
to long handles of wood. Cole, 4 
in his Fruit Book, says, thattrees # 
treated in this way not only bear , 
earlier, but produce larger, fairer : 
and better soe and where they fp Dan yg 
are set close together, will produce more to the acre 
than unpruned trees. This mode of shortening in 
also prevents over bearing, by reducing the blossom 
buds, and thus reduces the expense of thinning the 
fruit. The benefits of this mode of pruning are, 
that it keeps the trees low and close, saving them 
from damage by excessive crops, heavy winds, damp 
snow, sleet and ice, and by encouraging a constant 
suceession of new wood, it secures a more steady 
production of fruit each year. 











Farmington as one of its best towns. 








A tree shortened in with judgment, will when ; 
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covered with foliage present an appearance like 
that in the engraving above, at once compact, neat, 
and healthy, and far handsomer to the eye than the 
untrimmed and uncouth growth of the left-alone 
specimen beside it. 





The Coneord Grape. 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for February 
of this year gives a splendid engraving of a cluster 
of the Concord grape, accompanied by a descrip- 
tion of the origin and method of raising, by Mr. 
Bull of Concord, Massachusetts, Mr. Bulf has de- 
voted much attention to the cultivation of the grape 
and has now more than 2000 seedling plants. His 
object in a variety of experiments bas been to pro- 
duce a hardy grape of fine quality and large size, 
that will ripen earlier than any of the kinds here- 
tofore known in this country. The origin of the 
Concord Grape was this. Some years ago a chance 
seedling was discovered on his grounds, he removed 
it to his garden, gave it good cultivation, and in a 
year or two it produced a few. bunches of fruit 
which ripened in the latter part of August and were 
remarkably sweet and free from the foxy flavor of 
the wild grape. It occurred to him that another 
generation would improve it still more; he saved 
the seeds, planted them and found his anticipations 
realized by the production of a superior variety, to 
which he has given the the name of the Concord 
Grape. 

He describes it asa strong grower, with large, 
thick, strongly nerved foliage, and says it has never 
mildewed nor rusted under any circumstances or 
vicissitudes of weather. The grapes are frequently 
an inch in diameter, the bunches are handsome, and 
sometimes weigh a pound. The color is ruddy 
black, covered with a dense blue bloom, the skin 
very thin, the juice abundant, with a sweet aromatic 
flavor, and it has very little pulp. It ripens early 
in September. 

Mr. Bull remarks, “ The great want of the coun- 
try in this latitude is a good table and wine grape, 
which shall also be early, hardy and prolific. The 
Concord Grape fulfils these conditions, and I feel 
sincere pleasure in offering it to my countrymen.” 


One great advantage which this new variety pos- 
sesses over the Isabella, Catawba and Diana is that 
it ripens early enough to be out of the'way of tho 
frosts which render the others very uncertain of 
perfection in these northern climates, where the Is- 
abella does not ripen thoroughly more than two 

years out of five. The Concord Grape though 
growing in a very unfavorable position, as Mr. Bull 
represents it, has proved itself a great grower and 
bearer, and very constant to its quality and season, 
Since the time of the first fruiting, which is now 
four years. Mr. B. thinks it possible that the seed- 
‘ling from which the Concord was raised was im- 





ee 





pregnated by the Catawba as it grew near a vine of 
that species and has its flavor in a slight degree, but 
he considers it superior to either that or the Isabel- 
la. 

The New England Farmer in reply to a corres- 
pondent who inquires, “ Which are the best grapes, 
and which make the best wine, the Diana or the 
Concord ?” replies that “the Concord grape has been 
pronounced by many good judges to bo superior 
to the Diana. It has not the musky flavor of the 
Diana, but a rich aroma instead, which is most pala- 
table and agreeable. It is very thin skinned, has 
abundant juice and makes excellent wine. We un- 
derstand it will be for sale by Hovey & Co., by the 
first of April next, and will be advertised in the pa- 
pers. The Concord grape is said also to surpass 
the Diana in its more vigorous growth and bearing. 
The Diana has been growing for four years past by 
the side of the Concord, and does not bear one-sixth 
part the crop which the Concord does.” 

Mr. Hovey’s advertisement of the plants of this 
new grapo will be*found among the columns of no- 
tices. 





Hot Beds, 


The present month is that in which those who 
desire to have early green vegetables, usually pre- 
pare their hot beds for that purpose. ‘We do not 
suppose a great deal of instruction is needed as to 
the simple mode of preparing the beds; but lest 
some of our readers may not understand how to go 
about it, we will give them a few very brief instruc- 
tions. In selecting the place to make it, be sure 
that it is well sheltered, and lies to the south and 
east. In muking your bed, drive down stakes atithe 
corners, to mark the size of the bed, which ought 
to be 18 to 24 inches larger than the frame. The 
manure used must be from the horse stable, and in 
using it, should be evenly and compactly laid to the 
height of three or four fect. The frame at the back 
may be about two feet and a half in height, and the 
front about 20 inches. They may be made any size 
to suit the fancy or convenience of the gardener, 
but in general about ten to twelve feet long and six 
feet in width is found the most convenient. The 
earth which is put inside of the frame should be 
light, mellow, and with a good mixture of sand in 
it, When put in the frame it should be spread 
evenly, and allowed to remain without being sown 
for a few days, that the seeds of the weeds it may 
contain may germinate, and be destroyed by stir- 
ring it. It may be from six to twelve inches in’ 
depth, according to what it is intended to grow. 
When the bed is used to start early cabbages or to- 
matoes only, the soil need not be so deep as when 
early radishes, lettuce, onions, cucumbers, &c., are 
to be grown. The chief secret in the management 
of the hot bed consists in giving the plants plenty 
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of air, without allowing them to be checked by 
touches of frost or severe cold. All beginners are 
too apt to keep the young plants too close, which 
causes them to spindle and shoot up without the 
least strength, and they generally die from their 
own feebleness. Plenty of air and plenty of water, 
after the plants get well established, is all that is 
needed. 

Some persons are rather frightened at the ex- 
pense of glass for lights, but we have seen a state- 
ment made somewhere, that a very good substitute 
was obtained by using coarse cotton cloth stretched 
on frames. aud coated with a vaimish made by heat- 
ing three pints of linseed oil, four ounces of white 
rosin, and one ounce of sugar of lead together. 
Before mixing the sugar of lead with the oil it ought 
to be ground with some of it, as painters grind their 
colors. These kind of lights serve a good tempo- 
rary purpose, and are not expensive. They will 
last for some years, if taken care of, and a fresh 
coat of the varnish applied each season before using 
them. 


+ Asparagus. 

The editor of the Lonlon Gardner's Chronicle 
says that inform ition on procuring a good supply 
of this excellent vegetable is much needed, if the 
article offered for sale is considered. The growers 
of t \is vegetable ought to recollect that the two 
points of excellencein growing it are succulence and 
size. Itought to be as thick as the thumb and as 
brittle as glass. To secure this result, two things 
are indispensable ; it must be produced by very vig- 
orous plants, and it must grow very rapidly. The 
weed asparagus differs as much from the cultivated 
plant as the lean, half starved, half wild animal does 
from the large full fed one. Feeding makes all the 
difference in either plants or animals. Experience 
shows that its yreat strong roots take up any quan- 
tity of manure if applied at the right season; and 
that season is after it has begun to move in the 
spring. Manure applied at any other time is re- 
solved into a fat oozy slime, that only aids to rot 
the roots of the plant. The exuberance of growth 
of the stems and leaves ought to be cherished du- 
ring the summer, and if any method can be adop- 
ted to prevent the growth or ripening of the berries 
that contain the seed, so much the better. Every 
one of the little thread-like leaves ought to be left to 
grow, as they add to the strength of the plant. 
Small as these leaves are, and slender as the branch- 
es are, they aid in giving vitality to the plant just 
as much as the broad leaves of the largest forest 
tree. If this treatment is followed out there will to 
great buds, as large as acorns be seen in clusters on 
the crown of the roots at the next season, out of 
which will grow the gigantic shoots on the succeed- 
ing spring. But to have the Asparagus plants vig- 
orous enough to do this, no crop must be taken 








from them before they are of sufficient age to bear 
it. The older the plants before a crop is taken 
from them so much the better. Indeed, to obtain 
real giant Asparagus, it is necessary to let the beds 
rest one year after a crop has been taken from it, 
and to cut it only biennially. 

The Asparagus being brought to the requisite 
state of vigor, the next question is how to secure 
the necessary succulence, which it never has beyond 
two or three inches in the English markets, and 
seldom more than that any where else. That suc- 
culence will depend upon temperature as mnch a8 
upon other causes. The warmer the Asparagus 
bed is kept while the s»routs are rising, the more 
brittle they will be, provided the temperature of 
the soil does not rise above 75 degrees Fahrenheit 
at the most. Under ordinary circumstances every 
thing is done to keep the Asparagus bed cold ;_ bur- 
ried 12 to 13 inches below the surface, the influence 
of the sun is but slowly and imperfectly felt. It is 
ouly when the roots are lightly covered by some 
rapidly conducting material that the sun can exer- 
cise his proper influence, unassisted by artificial 
contrivances. Hence, one of the greatest faults 
the Asparagus grower can commit, is to bury his 
plants deep. The intelligent grower just covers 
his plants with soil resting upon a deep bed of nu- 
tritious matter. The earliest rays of the sun are 
felt in such a case, and as soon as the dormant en- 
ergy of the plant is roused, it continues to be exer- 
cised without interruption. Asparagus thus obtain- 
ed is green, and so it should be; but the evidence 
of the senses of those who try it will satisfy them 
that these suggestions contain the true principles of 
growing this plant, which is such a source ot profit 
to the market gardener in the spring; and which is 
welcome on every table. 





The Grape Challenge. 


Mr. Epiror :—~Allow me to say that I have read 
the Farmer with interest and profit since its first 
number was issued, and that I am pleased with the 


frankness of its correspondents. I noticed a com- 
munication, or rather a challenge with regard to 
grapes, from Mr. Atmore of Calhoun, I think in the 
September number of the Farmer, which I thought 
rather indefinite, but as it was noticed by friend 
Johnson of Albion, and a more definite challenge 
made by him, I contented myself with going to Al- 
bion and taking a view of his grapery. Truly it was 
a splendid sight. 

And now, sir, let me say that 1 too have a grape 
vine, or rather a root from which spring several 
vines, (of the Isabella variety.) The root is of eight 
years standing, but the vines have not been scien- 
tifically trained. After having seen Mr. Johnson's 
grapes I .concluded to ascertain how many there 
was on mine, and found by actual measurement that 
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there were full four bushels besides what had been 
eaten. 

Now if Mr. Atmore, instead of saying that he 
raises as much fruit and of as good quality as any 
other man, would give us the extent of his vinery 
with its products, or give the age and products of 
particular vines, we should have something more 
definite and could make estimates, and judge by 
comparison without taking the trouble to go all the 
way to Battle Creek, in the hurrying scason of the 
year. And then if we should see for ourselves, how 
should we know but some other man has raised a 
still larger crop ? 

The force and value of many communications are 
lost for want of definite particulars. 


Yours with respect, J. WHITMAN, Jr. 
Spaineport, Feb. 1854. 





List of Apples. 


The following list of apples is, perhaps, all 
things considered, the most suitable for our climate ; 
much however depends upon the soil and cultiva- 
tion. A few of these varieties do well in some lo- 
cations and poorly in others. 








Summer Apples.—Sweet Bough, Early Straw- 
berry, Red Astracan, Yellow Harvest. 

Fall Apples.—¥all Pippin, Fameuse or Snow 
Apples, Porter Fall Swaaz, Maiden’s Blush. 

Eurly Winter.—Rhode Island Greening, Esopus 
Spitzenburgh, Winter Pippin, Tallmans Sweeting, 
Westfield Svek-no-farther, Rambo, Baldwin, Yellow 
Belle Flower, Wine Apple, Pumpkin Sweet, Pecks 
Pleasant, Vandevere. 

Late Winter.—Yellow Newtown Pippin, Swaar, 
Northern Spy, Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet, 
Ladies Sweeting. 

The list might be extended much larger. With 
the above a variety of apples may be had every 
month in the year. We discard as unworthy of 
cultivation all large, course grained fruit, as the 
Alexandria and Holland Pippin. 





New Greennovuse PLant.—Among the new can- 
didates for favor with amateur florists, is the J'or- 
renia Asiatica, which proves astrong plant, a rapid 
grower, and easy of cultivation. Its dark blue or 
violet colored flowers are very numerous, and with its 
drooping habit render it a most showy plant for 
vases. 








a 
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Hampton’s Ciuster Pear.—We copy the above 
engraving from Moore's Rural New Yorker. It was 
taken for that paper from a seedling pear raised by 
Wm. ©. Hampton of Hardin Co., Ohio. The fol- 
lowing description accompanies the engraving. 

“Form, quite variable, mostly obovate turbinate. 
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Fig. 10. Hampton's Cluster Pear. 








Stalk one inch long, sometimes slightly sunk. Col- 
or. brownish red, with yellowish brown russet and 
greenish yellow. Flesh very tender, sweet, juicy 
and melting, of fine flavor, equal if not superior to 
the best variety grown. Season, middle of August. 
Free. hardy and profusely ispoage the fruit 
growing in clusters of from three to six.” 
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Management of Orchards. 


Mr. Jounstone:—Perhaps no part of the farm re- 
quires more care and attention than the orchard;and 
certainly none yields a more profitable return for 
the labor bestowed upon it. But is it not very ev- 
ident that with far too many of us very erroneous 
practices prevail in its management ? 

The course usually pursued is, either to seed the 
orchard down, or crop it every year with somo of 
thegrains; both of which practices, I think we shall 
see are decidedly objectionable. Is not the growth 
of the tree and the perfecting of the fruita sufficient 
draught upon the soil, without annually taxing it 
with some crop which must necessarily rob the 
earth of some of the elements which are required 
to make the one healthy and vigorous, and bring 
the other to maturity? It may be urged that we 
manure our orchards more highly than other por- 
tions of the farm, and consequently they are better 
able to bear this double cropping. True we ma- 
nure somewhat highly; but do we supply those 
elements which enter so largely into the growth of 
the apple, peach, plum, cherry, &c., viz. lime and 
potash ? And muy not a want of these principal 
ingredients be the principal reason of the imper- 
fection of our fruit, and its tendency to premature 
decay ? 

Who has not observed that apples, which for- 
merly kept till mid-summer, can hardly now be 
kept till mid-winter; and that a large portion of 
them are deficient in size, shape, and flavor. Now, 
supposing, instead of trying to double the number 
of our acres, we endeavor to double the product of 
each acre we already possess; and so let us begin 
with our orchards. 

No crops should ever be raised in the orchard 
after it commences bearing—except it be those 
that derive but little nourishment from the soil— 
but in all other respects, the same course should 
be pursued as though we were raising a crop of 
corn, viz .we should plow, cultivate and hoe every 
year. We should also manure most bountifully, 
not only with common manures, but also with spe- 
cial ones, such as lime, ashes, gypsum, &c. These 
may all be composted or applied separately and 
spread evenly over the surface of the ground. 
Then with a judicious pruning every spring, and a 
thorough washing of the trunks and larger limbs 
with weak ley or some other suitable wash, we may 
reasonably expect the reward of our labor. 

But the worms! the worms! What aro you 
going to do to exterminate these villainous pests 
which have well nigh proved the ruination of our 
fruit ? Hold, brother farmer; do not speak so dis- 
respectfully of this portion of God’s creation.— 
Nothing was created in vain. Everything has its 


proper sphere. Worms were created for some 
wise purpose, and evidently designed to fill some 
important place in the economy of creation. 
Though it may appear to us that they are entirely 
out of their place in the orchard, still it may be 
wholly our fault that they have thus become intru- 
ders. If we do not dig, and hoe, and cultivate the 
earth, thorns and brambles will most assuredly 
spring up, so if we do nothing to, stay these rava- 
gers, we must expect to suffer from their depreda- 
tions. 

Now let us set about this undertaking with 
a zeal and energy commensurate to the evil 
to be overccme, and see if we cannot fix these in- 
terpolaters in their proper place. I am bound for 
one, to give them a thorough ‘salting. Knowing 
the destructive effects of salt upon worms, insects, 
and the seeds of weeds generally, I am convinced 
that a generous dose of salt—say about ten bush- 
els to the acre—wil] effect their thorough expul- 
sion, and prove highly beneficial to the fruit trees. 
Who will try these or other experiments and re- 
port progress in due time ? 


Plymouth, 25th, Jan. 54. J. 8. Trezits. 


[We hope that the observations of Mr. Tibbits 
will induce the trial of experiments, and that we 
may hear of the results. Salt is a powerful ma- 
nure, and, unless when it has been applicd in too 
great quantity, we have never heard of other than 
beneficial results from its application. But in all 
experiments the failures should be reported as well 
as the successful results. For sometimes, the re- 
port of a judiciously tried experiment, resulting in 
the disappointment of the person who tried it, so 
fir as he knew, has been of as much, if not more, | 
importance than a dozen of successful or beneficial | 
trials. } 





Earty TomaTors.—Tomato plants, for early fruit- 
ing, may be raised very early by sowing a few seeds 
in a large flower pot, or small box, in good rich soil. 
Cover the seeds about half an inch, and keep the 
earth moist; they may be placed near a stove to 
keep the earth warm. After the plants are up the 
box may be set in the window, or in pleasant weath- 
er in the openair. Give them plenty of water and 
air; keep them from frost; by the first of May 
they will be large enough to transplant into the 
garden. The plants should be thinned out to prevent 
them from growing too slender. 





To TAKE ouT Fruit Sprots.—Let the spotted part 
of the cloth absorb some water without dipping; 
hold the part over a lighted common brimstone 
match at a proper distance. The sulphurous gas 
which is discharged causes the spot to disappear. — 





appropriate office to perform. Everything fills its 
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}. STANDARD TREES.—This is the 


2nd.— Pyramid. 
2. PYRAMIDAL TREES.—These are; 3. 





3rd.—Dwarf Standard. 
DWARF, OR LOW 8STANDARDS.— 


ordinary form for orchard clear stems or 
trunks, 3 to 6 feet in height, with branching 
heads. The stock and graft of standards 
are usually of the same species; thus, pears 


the most elegant and appropriate trees for 
gardens, in form of a cone ur pyramid: by 
the, use of suitable stocks, nearly all Fruit 
Trees may be grown in this form. The pear, 
apple and cherry, of most varieties, particu- 


These differ from common Standirds, in 
having the head the head formed nearer the 
ground, say to 2 to3 feet, and in being work- 
ed ou a stock that diminishes the size of the 
tree. These are well adapted for gardens 








are on pear stocks,and apples on apple stocks, 
&e. wre a ss é , larly well. 


Pruning. 

Epitor Micmican Farmer:—May I say a few 
words to the readers of your valuable paper about 
the importance of pruning, as this is the month to 
do all such work. Line upon line has been written 
on the subject yet it needs to be repeated as often 
as the season returns, and then not more than three 
fourths will acknowledge (by their practice,) the 
necessity of it. No timo should now be lost in the 
peformance of this important duty in particular 
with Grape vines, but all fruit trees, currants, goose- 
berries, &c., should be pruned before the buds 
start much. Pruning is the education of the tree, 
and must be repeated at least every year if you ex- 
pect to have good fruit. As the lamented Down- 
ing used to say, any fool could raise grapes but it 
took a wise man to raise good, plump, sweet grapes. 

I have often thought that most people lacked 
moral courage to prune a grape vine as it should 

‘be. In this enlightened age of pruning we occa- 
sionally find a man that thinks it not necessary to 
_toprune much. They say Nature will take care 
of itself. I would ask such if they think that Na- 
ture ever made those beautiful hedges you meet at 
almost every step in the old world, and occasional- 
ly in this country without the aid of science and 











and small orch ‘rds. 


the shears ? or a well proportioned dwarf or pyra- 
midal pear without the aid of the knife? Science 
and nature must go hand in hand in this good 
work. 

I did not commence this article to give tho mode 
of operation in pruning the different kinds of trees, 
but only to impress upon the minds of your readers 
the importance of pruning, and would refer them 
to P. Barry’s Fruit Garden for an excellent mo- 
dus operandi. The shortoning in system is the 
true system to produce early fruitfulness and fine 
form. This I know by experience as I fruited 
twenty-four varieties of peaches and eighteen yari- 
eties of cherries last year, the trees having only 
been planted out two years and were only two years 
old when planted. The distance to cut back de- 
pends upon the strength or growth of the branch. 
Leave a larger quantity of fruit on the strong, and 
remove the greater part from the feeble. Remem- 
ber every cut you make should heal over, hence the 
necessity of cutting often and close to the bud, ex- 
cept grapes, which should have a portion of the 
wood left above the bud. 

Enclosed I send you three cuts representing the 
different forms of fruit trees,which you are at liber- 
ty to use for the benefit of your readers. 

Elmwood Garden, Feb. 27, 1854. E. Mixer. 
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The Curculio 


Deacon Philip Marlatt of Hickville, Oakland Co, 
sys he saved a crop of Green Gage Plums the past 
season by putting under the tree, asfar around as 
the branches extended, a coating of leached ashes 
about four inches thick ; on other trees not having 
ashes he had no plums. [This result agrees with 
that of H. C. Hause which was published in the 
February nunber. It will be seen that ho used un- 
leached ashes however. The evidence goes to show 
that a coating of ashes unJerneath the trees applied 
when the plum trees are in flower is a preventive : 
but more evidence is necessary.—Kil.] 


COBBLE-STONE FLOOR. 
N. F. Butterfell of Kensington, has been making 


what he thinks an improvement in stable floors. He 
had a large open shed and wishing more Stalls for 
his cattle, he boarded up the open side, and fora 
floor he made a pavement of cobble stones, de- 
scending from the manger buck into a drain which 
is also paved so as to make the liquid manure to 
run into a cistern, which he will make as soon as the 
frost is out. Hv says a floor of cobble stones can be 
m vle cheaper than one with plank. On this floor he 
always makes a good bed of straw for his cattle, 
which show the effect of good stabling. 





Drain Tile Manufactory. 


In Bloomfield, Oakland Co. between Pontiac and 
Birmingham, is the manufactory of the Drain Tile 
of John Daines who has been making tile three or 
four years, He has now enlarged his manufactory so 
that he can supply all orders. These tile are made 
from common earthen ware clay, and area very ex- 
cellent article for draining wet lands, and also for 
conveying water from streams or springs to barns or 
yards for cattle. We visited this manufactory a 
short time since, and were pleased with the speci- 
mens shown us. Mr. Duines is the first to com- 
mence the manufacture of tile in the State, and 
now sells them at from 20 cts to 25 per rod at the 
Factory, or will deliver them at the Depot in Detroit, 
adding freight at one shilling per hundred, which 
will increase the cost to about 28 cts for the small 
aud 35 cts per rod for thelarge size. We hope Mr. 
Daines will receive the encouragement he deserves 
by an increase of sales. He is also extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Eaurthern Ware, of 
all the articles usually made, and will make to order 
flower pots in any quantity wanted, at reasonable 
rates. The nursery men and florists should en- 
courage by every means, a home manufacture so 
useful and valuable to them, 





Rice Puppine.—Half a pint of rice, put in two 
quarts of new milk, half a teacup of raisins, one 
egg, a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little 
salt, swecten and spice to your taste. Be sure and 
stir it up often till it gets baked enough not to set- 
' tle. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Trials of a Young Teacher. 


We have received a letter upon this subject from 
a youthful correspondent, but not having room for 
it entire in the present number we give the follow- 
ing extracts. 

After speaking of her attachment to the calling, 
her realization of its responsibilities, and assuring 
us that her “ object in writing is‘not to teach others, 
but to gain instruction and tell her trials to some 
sympathizing ear,” she remarks : 

“One thing that I think is wrong and unjust in 
the highest degree, is the disproportion that exists 
between the wages of male and female teachers, 
considering that the abilities, capacities and duties 
of the latter are often superior, though seldom or 
never equally remunerated. I have been inspected 
at the same time with some of the ‘Lords of crea- 
tion,’ and should have been much mortified had I 
passed so poor an examination; yet they received 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars per month while 
I received but twelve. 

I should like to know why a lady should not re- 
ceive the same compensation for the same work if 
it is equally well done. Does not she toil as hard; 
and is she not as deserving of reward in her efforts 
to earn a livelihood as the other sex? I would like 
to have some one explain. 

One great mistake made by officers in hiring 
teachers is in trying to get the cheapest. They may 
be assured that the teacher who asks but ten or 
twelve shillings per week will teach but a cheap 
school—perhaps not worth a penny. 

Another great error is in changing teachers so 
often. Just as one gets acquainted with her pupils 
and succeeds in arranging her classes, another is 
hired who perhaps reverses the order of every ex- 
ercise. It takes at least one month to form acquain- 
tance with the various characters a teacher meets in 
these miscellaneous district schools, three months 
will just about make a good preface to a judicious 
course of instruction, But then a new teacher steps 
in, and you go to make another preface somewhere 
else, while she prefaces yours over again. 

One of the greatest barriers to a teacher's success 
is the multiplicity of authors. In my school of fifty 
pupils I have had no less than seven different arith- 
metics. If the books would permit it, I should have 
but three classes, now my time must be divided 
among seven. The same, or nearly the same, is the 
case with every branch of study pursued in school. 
How long must we contend with such difficulties, 
when they could be obviated by adopting a set of 
class books? Then the comet-like irregularity of 
attendance on the part of the pupils ! What teacher 
does not need the patience of Job even to think of | 
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We have not room for all the reasons Emma gives 
why children should be regular at school—every 
teacher knows them, and sympathises with her. The 
consequence of this lack of punctuality are summed 
up in the words, behind the recitations, behind the 
class, behind the teacher's patience, and worse than 
all “the despicable habit is contracted, of being al- 
ways behind the times,” which as Emma says is de- 
plorable indeed in these days when the times are 
whirling on with such lightning like rapidiy. 

But she has still another annoyance, from which 
also, many of the sisterhood, and brotherhood too, 
have suffered, the meddling interference of parental 
authority in thegovernment of schools. “Mother's 
darling” wants to be petted when he needs to be 
punished ; and as the words are not synonymous 
and mother and teacher do not look through the 
same medium, difficulties occur which have a bad 
influence on the school, and sometimes result in 
unpleasant consequences. The writer invites and 
urges parents to visit their schools, and if they see 
faults of management, asks them to tell the teacher 
and not the children. She says : 

“Their visits to the school will stimulate the 
teacher and the scholars to improvement. Try it, 
try it, and see the effects. See if the teachers and 
pupils do not show a pride in having the school re- 
alize the expectations of parents. Ema, 

Atnroy, Feb. 1854. 

(Will Emma please give us her name when she 
writes again. ) 








Root Crops. 


Epirors or THE Farmer :—Permit me to say a 
few words to those just commencing upon new farms, 
in relation to the above kind of crops. Early in the 
season of 1852, 1 foresaw that my crop of hay, 
with my corn fodder and straw, would be insufficient 
to winter the small stock of cattle and horses which 
I then had. Under these circumstances I caused 
in the month of May and June, to be chopped, log- 
ged and cleared off, about three quarters of an acre 


of timbered land, dragged and sowed to Ruta Bagas, 


My hired man with one yee of oxen plowed the pln ~ one bay. 2 
an expense of. . - 81.25 

Expense of dragging, (say two days with ‘tenm,) « SRE 4 250 
Expense of hoeing aud thinning out, . cocccrce Ban 


Total expense of crop after the land wascleared......... 9%. 

From thjs three-quarters of an acre I raised 375 
bushels of ruta bagas, which I could have sold be- 
fore they were harvested for 12) cts per bushel: 
46.87. I, however, fed out the crop, (the harvesting 


, costing me not to exceed $4.00) and Iam sure every 


60 bushels went as far, and were worth to me as 
much as a ton of hay: in other words this crop 
costing me but #10 was worth six and a quarter 
tons of hay, which would have cost me, if I had 
beon compelled to buy, at least $40. 

The last year, for want of sufficient help, in the 
early part of the season to put ina crop of Ruta 

















‘ Bagas, I sowed, on the 25th of July, two and a half 


acres of new land tothe Globe Turnip seed. 

Expense of plowing three days, with one man and one yoke of ox- 
Rs Be CEE IAD ae Bs) ote Rly 75 

Three dragging with man and team,... +s seer. ceeeree 3. 5 

Mupenae OF 200d... cs ccccases ceesecccvevectseus 75 

Halt day's time spent sow ng seed, by self, say,:...see000. 75 


Totul expense of crop before harvesting,. . . +00 ++ eeee+BY. 
Upon this two and a half acres of land, I raised 
1000 bushels of turnips which I could have sold 
upon the ground before harvesting for $100. I hada 
part of the crop harvested upon shares, giving every 
fifth bushel. At this rate, I could have saved to 
myself 800 bushels at the original cost of #9, or 
one cent and one eighth per bushel. I am now, as 
I have been, during the winter, feeding these tur- 
nips out to my cattle, and Iam sure the 800 bush- 
els are worth at least 10 tons of hay, which would 
cost me delivered from $90 to $100 dollars. By 
the means of which trifling expense, I am enabled to 
winter from six to 8 head of cattle more than I oth- 
erwise could, unless I purchased hay or some other 
kind of fodder. 

What I desire is this, to show by the above exper- 
iments, how easy it is for a person just commencing 
upon a new farm with little or no ground stocked 
down to meadow, to raise a cheap and first rate 
substitute for hay. One thousand bushels of tur- 
nips (or a much less quantity of Ruta Bagas) with 
a little brouse, (a cheap article where one is clearing 
up a farm) will winter through from eight to twelve 
cows, and they will come out in the spring, in bet- 
ter heart, and better order than the same number of 
cows, kept confined in the burnyard, well watered and 
well fed upon good tame hay. Uponnew land, with 
a sandy soil the ruta baga or turnip crop well put in 
will never fail. The ground after being plowed, 
should be dragged until nothing green is left, then 
sowed and dragged over only once in a place. Af- 
ter this, for a Ruta Baga crop, it may be necessary 
to go over it once, to thin out where the plants are 
too thick, and to cut up the weeds; but for a tur- 
nip crop, sowed the last of July, this will seldom 
be necessary. Yours truly, L. H. Parsons, 


About Pork Making, &c. 


The conclusion Mr. Harvey, comes to in his arti- 
cle in the February number of the Farmer, isa 
very just one. With the price of corn in this re- 
gion it is a very losing operation to fatten hogs for 
their pork. It dont pay by quite a margin. It 
may do when corn brings but two shillings or there- 
abouts per bushel, but where it ranges at five shil- 
lings, as it has in this neighborhood for the two or 





‘three years past, it is better to take the corn to mar- 


ket as Mr. Harvey suggests, even if one has a good 
stye to make his pork in, One may make pork for 
his own use from his small potatoes and the refuse 
of his farm, and make with care quite as good pork 
as with corn, certainly much cheaper. He may 
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then make hig unsaleablo stulf count to some pur- 


pose. 
Farmers, are too apt to carry on their operations 


at loose ends so that when the year comes round, 
they don’t know whether the balance is for or 
against them, whether all their hard toil has bene- 
fitted them or not. They cannot tell the cost of 
any one of their crops—or of their fatting creatures, 
—how much nor what they have consumed in their 
families, nor the sum of their expenses, the amount 
of their sales or of their purchases. These things 
ought not to be—every farmer should keep an ac- 
curate account with his farm—his several crops, 
fields and animals, &c. Thus at the close of the 
year he can readily strike the balance, know just 
what all his labor and expenses are worth, know 
whether he is gaining as he should —can tell just 
what each of his crops have cost him per bushel or 
ton, and so know what is the most profitable—can 
tell what his pork costs him, his butter, eggs, &c. 
Not only these things but he gains many valuable 
facts that are of great use to him hereafter, and 
from which if he sees fit he may draw instruction 
for others. Iam myself a young farmer on a new 
farm with very limited means, and hence am obliged 
to do much at disadvantage. YetI find that keep- 
ing an account with my farm is of much benefit; 
more, it is a pleasure to me. I proposeto add here 
the account of my fatting hogs, showing what in 
one instance is the cost of making pork, where 
there is no guess work about the matter. It will be 
scen that I fatted almost entirely on Potatoes, the 
most of which were the small or unsaleable ones of 
my crop of two acres, which by the way cost me 
just 12 4-5 cents a bushel to ra‘se. But it wiil be 
seen I have charged 25 cents the price potatoes bore 
at the time of harvesting them. I had three small 
hogs, no two being of the same litter. One of which 
having some Leicestershire blood in him, fatted 
more easily and-weighed nearly as much as the oth- 
er two. The feed charged consisted of corn, buck- 
wheat, oats and millet seed, all ground together and 
was mixed with the potatoes as they were boiled, a 
little salt being added with each mess. The hogs 
maintained a good appetite throughout. They were 
put up about the Ist September to fat. One was a 


sow haying just before weaned a litter of pigs. No 
charge is made for slops of the kitchen, sour milk, 
&e. used. nor is any charge made of time or atten- 
tion in fattening, as their manure, should compen- 
sate for that. 

FATTING HOGS, IN ACC ORs 


Dr. To first cost 3 pizs, . 
* keeping to first Sept... 
“ 8 bushels feed at 50 ota. « 








Butchered 18th Nov. at which time the hogs were 
some sixteen months of age. PerpapsI should have 
charged only the actual cost of the potatoes espec- 
ially as they were mostly the small ones, in which 
case the cost would be reduced some $11.59 making 
the cost of the pork actually a slight fraction over 
3} cts. a pound. The pork was not weighed until 
the lard was taken off. In 1852, my pork cost me 
7 cts. » Ib. to fat it. I used potatoes then mostly, 
and charged them in the account at three shillings 
y bushel, the then market price. In 1851, it cost 
me 63 cts. p Ib., nevertheless with proper conven- 
iences, &c., I am satisfied that its cost might have 
been somewhat cheapened, yet not enough to have 
made it very profitable. T. E. W. 


Norra Cannon, Kent Co. 


Howell Farmer's Club. 

Mr. Epiror :—Believing that y ou take an interest 
in every thing pertaining to Agriculture, it may not 
come amiss to acquaint you with the doings of the 
Farmers in this part of the country. 

Some of the most influential farmers in Living. 
ston county have formed an association, which they 
term a “Farmer's Club ;” it consists of such as feel 
interested in agricultural pursuits. 

There is no class of persons whose acquaintance 
with each other is so limited, as the working class 
of farmers; the object, therefore, of this club, is to 
keep up a friendly intercourse among themselves, t) 
beget an interchange of thought and views, upon 
the several subjects connected with their calling, 
They have adopted a constitution, chosen officers 
&c., as is usual with all associations. The meetings 
are held once a month at the residence of one of its 
members. Among the resolutions the following was 
adopted. Resolved, *That our wives be always 
present at our meetings.” Now whether this was 
done out of respect, or whether the object was to 
get a good supper, I shall not decide; be that as it 
may, they always accompany the regular members. 
The men discourse upon their own favorite topics, 
while the wives talk about just what they please. 
And then when supper time comes there is sucha 
round of good things. Why, Mr. Editor it would 
do your soul good, [we do not doubt it.—Ed.] to 
see such an abundance of farmer's fare—Roast 
pig, chicken pie, delicious boile] ham, and all the 
luxuries that the “ Gude wife” can get together, 
you will find there, 

Mr. Editor there is comfort and beauty in a log 
house provided one knows how to appreciate it— 
[we know that by personal experience—Ed]—see— 
just look into that little low room where are assem- 
bled our jolly farmers; overy log is as white as the | 
driven snow ; neat whito curtains shade those pleas 
ant littlo windows as well as the damask and velvet | 
in a king's palace; everything shows the handiwork | 
of the neat and frugal housewife. 
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What if you do have to step up to get into the 
“other room ;” or suppose you stub your toe against 
some ungainly board that has watped its way out 
of the once level floor ? what of it? Have we not 
the satisfaction of knowing, that we are the most 
independent and consequently the most happy of 
all classes ?_ If there be any aristocracy. we believe 
we areit Mr, Editor we should be very happy to 
wait upon you at the Farmer's Club—should you 
visit Howell please make it convenient to attend. 
Howe t, Livingston Co., Mich. Cora. 
(The invitation of our friend Cora is accepted; 
and if the time can be spared for a visit to Howell, 
she may depend on seeing us present at one of those 
agreeable and instructive social gatherings of the 
true “ aristocracy ” of the land, she has so happily 
described.—Ep. ] 





French and Spanish Sheep and Cornwall Finish. 


Mr Enprror :—Enquirer, of Clinton, wishes some 
one to give “ the distinct physiological features be- 
tween the French and Spanish Sheep.” I would 
say that in the qualities that make the two varieties 
there is a general resemblance. The most marked 
“ physiological” difference isin the wool growing 
over the face and legs down to the fetlock and pro- 
portionally longer and rounder body, with some dif- 
ference in the head and horn. 

The French sheep were imported from Spain 
less than a century ago and the object was not to 
make them something else, but to preserve and im- 
prove their qualities. (It was the prevailing idea 
at that time that the Merino would only thrive un- 
der Spanish management.) Itis stated on good au- 
thority and in fact it is an inevitable conclusion that 
they “selected some of the most perfect specimens 
from the best stocks of Spain” and then by the ap- 
pointment of men of the first qualifications as to 
skill and science they succeeded in improving very 
much the original stock. We have this on the au- 
thority of Chancellor Livingston and Mr. Trimmer 
an Englishman who visited them in 1827, who says, 
“The Sheep in size are certainly the largest pure 
Merinos I have ever seen, the wool is of various 
qualities,many carrying very fine fleeces, others mid- 
dling and some indifferent, but the whole is much 
improved from the quality of the original Spanish 
Sheep.” The ram’s fleeces at that time were stated 
to be “14 Ibs in the grease, the ewes 10 Ibs,” I would 
say on the authority of Arthur Young who made it 
an object to oxamine attentively the Merino Sheep of 
Spain, that the average weight of fleece was “4 or 5 
Ibs in the grease or unwashed,” Mr. Jarvis says “4 
tbs washed.” I am particular in giving authors and 
weights to furnish data for our calculation, in addi- 
tion to our own experience. 


I havo stated as concisely as convenient, some of 
the material points from undoubted authorities, I 


I have some pure Spanish Merino ewes and three 
French bucks, but have no full blood French ewes, 
I can therefore institute only a partial inquiry into 
their relative merits. 

But I have come to these conclusions. 

First, Tbat the Freneh and their crosses have as 
hardy constitutions, and can be as cheaply kept in 
good condition as any breed of sheep. 

Second, That a cross of the French Sheep will 
shear more wool in proportion to live weight than 
the breed with which they are crossed. My cross 
of French and Spanish increases the weight of the 
ewe’s fleece over the Spanish from one to two Ibs 
and with less gum. 

There is one important item which by many is 
overlooked—that is, that we cannot make a fair 


‘| comparison between the two varieties as they are 


brought to this State, especially between the bucks. 
From my own observation while examining some of 
the best flocks east last fall, I saw the castrated num- 
bers of the Spanish much larger than those selected 
for breeding. The French on the reverse are all saved 
for breeding however indifferent, in consequence of 
the high prices paid for them ; this makes an unfa- 
vorable comparison, 

The first buck I bred from shears yearly from 14 
to 15 tbs of washed wool, he is small for the breed 
weighing 150 tbs, My last is large, I combined as 
near as possible, size, fineness, softness or silkiness 
and evenness of wool. He is said to have sheared 
25 Ibs of unwashed wool. 

In relation to * Cornwall finish” or smearing of 
sheep, 1t is practiced in Scotland and England and 
has its advocates. The object desired by them is 
quite different from the desire of many who prac- 
tice it in this conntry. By them it was to improve 
the condition of the sheep and wool, here it is to 
to make the sheep appear something different from 
what they are. I have no doubt but that it Will 
partially protect the sheep from storm and the wool 
from “dead end” and retain the yolk in the wool, 
which may increase the growth, In conclusion on 
the subject of Cornwall finish, I would add, the best 
that I know for all valuable purposes is a good 
shed to protect them from storms. I have about 
sixty breeding ewes that I have kept so far on wheat 
straw and two quarts of corn per day and they are 
in fine condition, and I do think the same condition 
could not be maintained by the best of feeding 
without protection against storms, 

My flock being mixed it will serve no practical 
purpose to enter into the minutia respecting it. I 
have a Silesian buck that I am trying with a few 
ewes. I think that a Silesian buck with the French 
ewe will make a valuable variety of sheep. 

Now in relation to Enquirer's sheep “ claiming to 
be. blood royal” that are imported by pedlers, I 





will now give my own experienco. 


would say, unless the purchaser is a good judge or 





mean 
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has something more valuable than most pedlar's 
certificates, let him make up his mind about how 
much imposition he can bear. 

Most of the sheep that are sent west by specula- 
tors are grade sheep so I was informed. 

Biemixonam, Oukland Co. N. 8S. Scuvuyier. 





The Curtis Plough vs. the Livingston Plough, 

Mn. Jounstone:—I noticed a short article in the 
January number of the Farmer, written by’ Obser- 
ver, of Homer, Calhoun Co., in relation to ploughs. 
I capnot agree with Mr. Observer because my ex- 
perience leads me to a different conclusion. I pur- 
chased one of the Curtis ploughs, the usual break- 
ing plough, aud found it a good instrument. In 
fact the Curtis plough has been considered by ma- 
ny of our best farmers in this vicinity to be a first 
class plough, but compared to the Livingston Co. 
plough I think it is far inferior. I was prevailed on 
by one of my neighbors last season to try his Liv- 
ingston Co. plough No. 5, in my breaking and am 
positive that it will cut a furrow at least two inches 
wider and turn it over much smoother than the 


Curtis. The plough that I tried is an Eastern 
plough, and as I could not get points to finish my 
breaking I was obliged to finish my ploughing with 
the Curtis, but found that I failed by at least one- 
third of doing as much with the Curtis as with the 
Livingston. Besides the advantages of cutting wi- 
der and turning smoother, the Livingston leaves a 
cleaner furrow which is an advantage to the team 
in drawing, and especially in hard ploughing agreat 
one. The consequence was from my trying the 
Livingston that I purchased one, and my Curtis, 
though a new plough, is laid one side, which I will 
sell cheap to any of its friends. 

Iam not alone in experience or opinion as regards 
the merits of the two ploughs, for they are used by 
most of us in this vicinity for breaking up, and I 
have not known a man who has tried the different 
patterns but thut will agree with me in pronoun- 
cing it decidedly superior to any other. 

Yours respectfully, OxsERVER, JR. 

Bruce, Mabomb Co. Feb. 10, 1854. 


Cutting Willows — Seeding Marshes — Cutting 
Fence Timber. 

Jotham Goodale, of Superior, Washtenaw County, 
informs us that he had a marsh of twenty or thirt 
acres, on which were a quantity of willows an 
other shrubs, which he cut } es close to the ground, 
in the month of June, when the bark pealed very 
free, and it entirely destroyed them so they never 
sprouted, His opiuion is, that any shrub or tree 
cut when the sap circulates freely and the bark peels 
easily will certainly die. After ditching his marsh 
he sowed in the fall timothy and red top—about 
six quarts of each to the acre and dragged it in. 
The seed took well, and produced a good crop, un- 
til a wet summer occurred, and by water standing 
on the marsh during a few quite warm days it wag 








killed. He thinks it is the warm wet weather in the 
summer, that kills the timothy and red top on the 
marshes. and not the wet, hard, freezing of winter. 
Mr. Goodale has had considerable experience in 
cutting timber for fence posts and rails. He has 
invariably found that all timber cut during the win- 
ter months, is much more durable than that cut in 
the summer or fall, or at any time when the sap 
flows. This he knows by actual experiment. 





2a Hovey & Co. advertise a new pear that is re- 

orted to grow remarkably well in the vicinity of 

ston, and to which we shall call attention in a 
future number. 


VALUABLE Srock ror Sate.—We call attention 
to the advertisements of R. A. Wainwright, on the 
He offers for sale some-very choice animals, 


cover. 

Mr. Carman, of St. Joseph county, also adver- 
tises some very excellent stock bred from imported 
animals. 





The Markets. 
Derrorr. March 4, 1854, 

Frocr—Good brands of flour sell at $6.25, by wholesale; but there 
have been some sales made within the week at less. 

Wurat—The wheat brou ght into this markePprings only $1.49, 
at the present time. In New York it has andergone a decline and 
hardly brings $2.00 per bushel for the best Genesee. 

Coryx—Corn on the cob selis at 54. cents, and shelled corn at 60 
cents. 

Oats—Sell at 36 cents per bushel. 

Bartvy—Is worth 56 cents per bushel for the very best. 

Breuer CattLe.—Good beef vattle are scarce and high priced. 
Butchers in this city pay $7.00 to 7.50 per 100 tbs., for prime good 
stock. 

Surer—Sell at $3.59 to 4.50 per head, according to quality. 

Seeds—Clover selis at $6.50 ® bush; Timothy $2.50.; Redtop at 
$1 50.; Foul mead w grass at $1; Orchard grass at $3; and bive 
grass at $3 ¥ bush. 

Hocs—Dressed, at retail at $4.50@5.00 according to quality. 

Soon agg beginning to come into market, and are worth $4to 

each. 

Hwes & Sxixs—Hides sel] at 54c ® th.; Calf skins at 10c.; Sheep 
skins at $1.25@2.00 each. 

Tattow & Larp—Tallow in the rough is worth 8}c ¥ Ib ; reny 
dered 1234¢.; Lard 1034@! Ie. 

Hams & SuHoutpers—Smoked hams sell at J0c, and shoulders at 
8c ® tb. 

Pourrry—There is a good deal in the market, but it is very bigh. 
Retailers ask 5c  th., or $2 for a good large heavy turkey, ad 2 
6d a 3s 6d each for chickens. 

Fisu—W hitefish sell at $8 per bbl., and $4.25 for half do.; Trout 
at $7, and $4.75 for half bbls; Codfish at $534a6 % cwt.; Mackere! 
No. | at $20, No. 2 at $15, No. 3 at $12 ® bbl. 

Porx—By the bbi. sells at $14.00. 

SacenaTus—Sells at $ia5 ¥ cwt. 

Praster—At the mills in this city, plaster sells at $7.00 per ton 
Oswego plaster sells at 1.00 % bbl. 

SaLt—Course salt is worth $3,00 ¥ bbI., and fine 2.00. 

Swive—Sell ab 6234¢ per barrel. 

Hay—Keeps hizh in price, sell at $17 per Timothy ; Clover and 
marsh hay from $11 to 13. 

Rerrer—In firkins, if good, is worth lic ; Roll, 18a19c ¥ tb. 

Cnersr—Rates high. There isno country cheese in market. 
Vhio sells from lal Ic. 

Game—Venison saddles are worth 8a9c; Prairie chickens 5s pet 
pair! Quails are worth 6s per doz. 

Eaas—Sell at 15c per doz. 

Porators— Are 3s 6da4s per bus. 

Hoxey—Selisat 13c per tb. 
Receipts. 

Receipts for the Michigan Farmer from January 28 to March 2 
1854: D R Rose $1, Joshua Taylor $6,75, Charles Haight $6,15, J 
Orr $1,C M Moses $1,8 Frankish 75 cts, W W Borden $1, F 
Thomas 75 cts, Isauc Stickney $4,M J Spencer $1,50, C Mallory 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 





$61, C stone $1, D * Leek 85,60, P Rapley 37,50, C Torry 34,50, 
A P Huchson $4, C Storr 87,5", J Dockery 8, P Marlatt 33,24, J 
Miller $1, W Phillips $3, M G Coish $3. J 1 Martz #9, WD Wha- 
len 85,35, D Bevrd 81,5 & J Benrd 31, JC Kdgesly 81, J Fick $1, 
A C Waterman 60 ets, L Emery $%, D D Tovker 81, GW Arm- 
strong $5.75, C K Bigelow $2, F Kelly oy A Brewer 86, Thos Shane 
81. L ctart $2, ) Spooner $1, H McNary $?,25, » Butis 6, L Co 
buru $6.25. JC / lake #3. D Hach 86, 4% Chapman $1, HB smith 
$10, W P Martin 75-cts, EN Matlert $5,50, Myron Rider $5. Dr Lee 
$1, E 3 Chandler $3 C Haight $3,90. E H Jonson $16, 5K Jones 
$>, 1) Case $1.5", EU Norihrop 8! ots, A Blackie $1, CG Mason 
$I, H Binke-ley 31, J Ford *1, UH Le Koy $4, JL stout $, T 
Cooper 79 cts. E Gare 75 cts. G -toddard $5, 5 Butts $2, Jured Mi - 
Jer $¢ W Panches $1, M L My Koon 7> ets, EN Faxon $15 ,HE 
F Giver $1. Levi Loomis $4, J ‘sutton 85, J Auscomb $1, H Cole $3. 
6D Worthing 83, H Johnsen jr $«, 3, H Jolinson $1, J Way 81, G 
Luther $3, G ‘Ten Brook 81451, T A Craprimn $13 50. W Eckley 
$', MW EN Howell $3, N Barnes $1. J Dewey 75 cts, J BWhire 81,2, 
L Freniwell $2,25, F Everett $1, 3 VK Trowordye 82,5 M John- 
son 3!, Seth Lathrop $12, J i -hard 75 ers, N Brown $1, F Dole 75 
cis, Fo M Miles $9, A Orton 8! 4 J Robinson $10.75, M L Young 
$1), E 3 Sassete 1,25, 8 1s Noble $2, HN Hall 89, 1, Corbin $1, 
CO W Spaulding $1, J B Fletcher $4, D W Taylor $8.75, E C Noyes 
$6. HA Atkins $1,925, L Coburn 8,5), Mi. Willians $1,N R 
Woodrulf 31, M A Taylor 86, H Torry $2, W L Boothe $1, H C 
Titus $1, 8 N Goodale $1, W Dougher’y $5, D Hinman $',50, & a 
Cuter $2.50, JL Conger $4, CG Warner $7.25, L Hart 8 C 
Haight 33 9, J V Dupuy $6, BC Pierce $2, J Russell $2, W Helm. 
den $1. D Miils $5, R 8 Perry 33,75, G A ‘Tasker $1, J W Crippen 
81.25, D Keys $4,275, D N Willard $1, J Perkin $3, A D Hall 7> cts. 
Eld F: Miller pr 83,25, G Cameron $2, J 8 Ide $6, J H sneok, $1. Dr 
Bizelow $6.50, J Whitman jr $1, FH Jones $1. R Dougherty $2, 
A Brewer 83, J A Way 75 cts, L Hart $4, LH Parsons 8 , G Chaf- 
fee £2. 1, Fitch $1,50,J Olmstead 75 ¢ 8, P Marlatt. $10, J H Coiling 75¢ 
G W Gallup $1, J Corsect $5,25, T E Wetmore $1, 3.5 Carpenter 
$1, A True $3. I T Cole $3, Mary E Garvin $1.50, W Tati 75 cts, 
Justus Gage $3, E 4 Chandler #3, G W Armstrong $1.50, WR Da- 
vis $9,348. C Liverniore $1, J Matlock $10,75, W H Nelson 84, CL 
Ri lunond $1,50, 8 MceLellen 81.59, A F tnyden 5,50, J Preston 31, 
5 B Reed 75 cts, 8B M Newkirk 87, 4 Dodge $7, KN Mallett $450, 
J Kenyon jr $3, A Buckley $1, W Hall 23 75, J F Vandeventer $4, A 
Dibble $1.30, A G Exstman $18, J H Cuiver $1, C W Calkins $9 
B Durtee $1, W Hammond $2, J Chapman $3.?, C K Bigelow $2, 
P Ma latt 84. M W Randal $1, JG Grant $1, J sievenson $16, G 
Bratt 3', J O Round 8,8 D Hall $2,25. J M Lay 46 cts, Haight 
$3,909, J M Hicks 75 cts, E Ingersall $4. F Wo Miles 8 50, J Milham 
$2.25. JJ *obinson $8. T Jolmson 87,59, HF Baker $2,25, J C 
Januhn $1, K Richart $5, J Johusonjr $1,50 A J Dean $10, EM 
Poul $1, L Hart $3. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EWPLOYMENT!! 


HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in 
ench county and town of the Union. A ¢ pital of from $5 to 
$10 only will be require“, and any thing like an efficient, energetic 
man ¢an mike from three to five dollars per day; indeed some of 
agents ce ret pn oe twice thar ha Every in- 
rina ion will iven res-ing, (postage pal 
=“ Po A KINSLER, 
Box 601, Philadelphia Post Uttice. 








IT NEVER FAlLs, 


NEWTON'S 
FEVER AND AGUE REMEDY. 


A safe, pleasant and never-failing Remedy, for 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Bilious Fever, Chill Fever, Intermitting or Remitting Fever, 
Bilious Headaches, Indigestion, and all other forms of 
Dis ase arising from the causes which 
usually produce Fever and Ayue. 


Te co-partnership of Travers & Newton having been dis- 
solved, Traver’s & Newton's Fever and Ague Mixture and 
Pills will hereafter ve pus out by me, in my own name, wiih the 
addition to the medicine of a powd-+r, which is to be dissolved in 
warer and taken when the fever is ou. This perfects the medicine, 
aud ren. ers it at once SAFK, + FFICIONT, and RELIABLE. 

The inaterials of which chia medicine is composed me selected 
with care, «nd are all known to be of the best quality, and perfectly 
pure; and the manufaccuce i: carried on under my own immediate 
supervision. 

‘The directions hereafter will be printed in pamphlet form, and 


more fail; and one of the pamphlets will be weapped around each | 


bottle, inside of the lable. 


Asnu exterminator of that bane of all western climates, the Fever | 


and Ague, this medicine has proved superior to any as yet offered 


to the public. 
TESTIMONY, 
without measure, might be adduced in its favor, but is deemed un 
hevessary. A trial is what is desired. 
Price reduced to one dollar por bottie. 
For sule in Detroit by T. & J. gor mk eal s hag country by 
t¥ i. 


druggists generally. Ae 
declyfrin Port Huron, St. Clair Co., Mich, 


D. 0. & W.8. PENFIELD’S 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


HURNS! CHURNs! We bave a supply of the Thermometer 
Churn, of six sizes trom 24¢ to 14d— Gallons. Als, Tilling- 

hast Charis, of 2 si2e8. of wood and stone, which took the Fitst Pre’ 
miu at our stare Fair in 1852, and the Thermometer the First in 


Inb2. For snle by 
D.0.&.W oS. PENFIELD. Detroit Agricultural Warehouse. 
agp eg Hay, Straw, ard Corn Stalk Curters, of eight ditter- 
ent sizes, cutting from % to 1 tiches in length. For seule by 


junl—ly D. 0. & W. 8, PENFIELD. 








“NORN SHELLERS.— We have on hand the Yankee Corn Sheller, 
J the Souchern de. Clinton do. and a small hand Cort Shede r, 
price $2, 50, all forwuleby  janly  D.O. & W.8. PENFIELD. 





Peer rs PLOWS !!- We are now prepared to furnish all orders 
for Plows, of Starbuck's celetrated Plows, seven sizes} alsu, his 
new pattern, called the Trojan Plow, of 2 sizes, Nos.4 and 5. Also, 
idl the new patterns of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., which have 
given the best of suisficiion and are warranied to do good work, 
comprising in all some 30 varieties of Plows, Gor sale at reduced pri- 
ves, at wholenle or retail, by D O.& W 8. PENFIELD, 
jaui—ly at the Detroit Agricultural Warehouse. 


jan 





RON Ment Cutters, for cutting Sasye Ment or Min ing for Pies 
Also Sausaze Stutters.a very superior article. Por sale by 
D.0 & W.8. PENEIELD. 


Battle Creek Iron Works. 


N ANUFACTURED and kept constantly on tind and for sale‘ 
LVE ROT Merriil’s Doubie Willed Separators 

‘These separaters have in every instance tuken the premium where 
they have been exhi-ited. They have been thorou-hly tested and 
are net equalled 4 Jarge number of certificntes might be given to 
this effect; a tew of many will only be otfered. 
Mr. K. T Mera 


Dear Sik :—Feeling that I am under obligation to you and to the 
fuming communiy gevermly. 1 st down to wale known to you 
the r suits of the eperation of (he machine I purchased of Brown 
& Wilerx, of Bitile Creek, Mich. Lew now say chat your Double 
Milled separator is decidediy the best | ever saw, both for dury bili 
and for doing ihe work tast and snving grain IT have threshed and 
clenved fi for marker, three hundres and fifty bushels of wheat in 
tess than five hours und have threshed and Rete for nmarket one 
hunvtred and iweny bu-hols in ene hour. and can thresh and tit for 
market from five to seven hundred bushels per day, with eight 
horses, and wot worry them. |! have thre hed fur several years, and 
never foun! a Seporator that would dit up ns fast us it could be 
thresh: d, without wasting the grain, until I procured the one frum 
Brown and Wiicox, ast summer. Yours truly, 

Kalumazov, Jan. 1%, 153. 8. F. Cany 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 

We do hereby certify that we purchased of William Bri . 
tle Creek, Mich. in July, Ins, ove of RT Masten’ Bovine 
Milled Separators, ond have usd the same through the seagun of 
threshing, and we do say with us any fear of successful contradic: 
tion, that it canno be equalied im this country for doing the work 
faust and pertect, and net waste ithe grain. We tive ued the Pitts 
and the Rochesier, and the Fowlerville machines, aud hive followed 
threshing for eizhe or ten yenrs, having used six er eight sorts of 
machines We have in no ims ance bad or seen a machine that 
vould be compared with the touble Milled one above reterred to. 
not only for doing the work fast aud well, tut also for durability 
and ens for the tenm. STEPHEN HERKINeTON 

Jackson, Nov. 15, 1853. Morais Heaninurun, 

C. R. Uxertiverun, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


We are willing to certify bat the machine we purchase: j 
Brown, of Baitle Creek, vich., this season, ng of R - ops 
Double Milled Separators, patented Aprils, 1851, ard is the niost 
1 perfect mactl fiw for durabiliy, doing the work fast and perfect, and 

not wasting the grain that we ever have seen ~We have used the 
Pitts aml other patents, wud they are not to be compared with the 
; Double Milled repnrator, We van fit tor murket aud not waste the 
grain, one bushel per minute; and thrash aud fii for market, from 
1S to 2500 bushels per week ; and have used this muchine for rix 
w: eks, and expended only one shiliing for repairs in the tune, and 
that for one toorh Gu. Beet Ruvaps. 

Liberty. Sept. 3, 1853 — Lewis Ruoaps : 

Tam also manufacturing and keep constantly on hand several 


sorts of 
; HORSE POWERS 

of the most approved pa terns. and a great varie y of 

Imvlemeuts, such. as siar Bucks hues Now 4, i, 2 arent 

smith’s, Jointer Plow ; Curtis’ Lron beam Plow, Nos. 4#nd 12. 

_ Breaking up Plows, Nox. 4, 5, 0 and 7; Corn thellers, Mill Cast- 

ings, deigh-shues, OToVey in variety, wind rows, Wagon-boxes, and 

MULEY IRONS FOR SAW MILLS, 

all of which will be wold at the lowest possible rate for cash, or 

exchanged tor Pine or Wi itewuud Luinber, Shiogies and Piudace. 
WN, 





Battie Creek, Dec, 23, 1253. WM. BRO 


By R. T. Muanut, Agent. 
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New Book and Stationery Establishment. 


KERR, DOUGHTY & LAPHAM, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
DETROIT, MICH., 

OULD fully announce to the Book Trade in Michigan, 

Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, and Canada West, that 

they have opened a Publishing and Importing Wholesale Book and 

Statione: y House in this city, where may be found at all times a full 

stock of School, Miscellaneous, Law, and Theological Books, Stand- 
ard Works, &c. 

Also a full and complete assortment of English, French, German 
and American Stationery, Letter and Cap Papers, and all articles in 
their live, including Blank Work, Slates, Ink, &c, 

From our advantages in publishing, we can wrocure our stock in 
exchanges with other publi-hers, and are enabled to sell at exactly 
Eastern prices, thus saving to our customers their freights from 
Eastern cities. 

To Booksellers, Country Merchants, Pedlers, Colporteurs, Book 
Agénts, and Teachers we will only say, try us, and we will satisfy all 
thet we can furnish goods on as favorable terms as any house in the 
country. KERR, DOUGHTY & LAPHAM, 

jully Young Men’s Hall, Jefferson ave., Detroit. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY, 
Corner of Carolina and Third Strects, Buffalo, N. Y. 


fe} 





PITT'S PATENT SEPARATOR, 


IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 


PITT’S CORN AND COB MILLS, dc. 


HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the Patent 
I Right on my Machine for Cleaning and Threshing Grain, | have 
reinoved to Buffalo, N.Y., where [ have permanently ,ocated and 
erected a large establishment for the future manufacture of the 
above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered more 
permanent and durable in all its part«; while the Horse Power, for 
strength, durability and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed by 
any in the United States. This Power is warranted to withstand the 
fuil strength of eight horses; als», to give as much effective or 

power when driven by one or two horses as any other Horse 
Power, whether constructed on the Endless Chain or Lever prin 
ciple. It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
a.1d Threshin * Machines, at Geneva. in July, 1852, where it re- 
ceived the N. Y, State Agricultural Society's first premium «for the 
best Horse Power for general purposes.” 

The Separator, at the same tria', also received the Society's first 

remium. My machines will thresh and clean from three to five 
Rundred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in propor tion. 

Two hundred of the above machines are for sale at the Agricul- 
tural Works of the Subscriber, in this city, all warranted to be a 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop ; and if they 
do not on trial prove to be so, I will take them off the hands of the 
purchasers at the price they may jay me for them. 

I further notify all persons who are purchasing Horse Powers and 
Separators to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hold them 
accountable for any infringements of the rights secured to me by 
Letters Patent in the above machines, as I am manufacturing a 
Horse Power and Separator expressly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above machines hereafter addressed to John A. 
Pitts, Buffalo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The above machines are for sale at Detroit, Mich., and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. june-1853 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 


T: subscribers offer for sale this spring, a large assortment of 





Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Flowering border 
ts, Roses, Bulbous Roots, Asparagus, Pie Plant, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, ete.. upon the most reasonable terms, and they urge 
upon those wishing to purchase, to call upon them before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, as they feel disposed to sedi very low. They havea 
amount of Trees in a bearing state, 
lso—Evergreens, of large size. They are also importing an ex- 
tensive assortment of Seedling Evergreens,Nursery Stocks,Ornamen 
» on Shrubbery, Roses, &c.,a portion of which will be offered 
Our Nursery is situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort 
wil 


Ww 
Trees ete in the best manner and <elivered in Detroit, at any 





BLOOMFIELD IRON WORKS. 


Wino Sonithe i and keep constuntly on hand and for sale 
Aaron Smiths Michigan Juinter Subsoil Plows of ditterent: si- 
zes, got up in the best of style, and made of the best material, well 
polished and of the very latest improvement, together with the best 
Corn Planters, Cast Iron Grain Rollers, Hand Cider Mills, with Corn 
Shellers attached, and a variety of other farming implements.. Also 
is manufactured different kinds of machinery, such as Stenm Enginea, 
Turning Lathes for Wood and Iron, Self-Feeding Hand Drilling Ma- 
chines, &c., &c. In fact all kinds of machinery and castings can be 
made on short notice, such as way be wanted in this section of coun- 
try, at A. SMITH & SON, 
feb3m Iron Works in Birmingham, Michigan. 


FAWN RIVER MILLS FOR SALE. 


HE mills are located in St. Joseph County, Michigan, near the 
line of the Southern Railroad, four milles south-west of Burr 
Oak station, and in the neighborhoud of tour of the great wheat 
eionyiry to wit ; Sturgis, Mongoquonon, Pretry, English, being the 
st wheat section of country west of Lake Erie; and on one of the 
best streams of water in the west, (Fawn River.) The mill house is 
a good substantial building, with a heavy stone wall foundation— 
four flours. Has two rnu of stones, (a place for an other run,) two 
custom bolts, and a ches: of merchants bolts, all in runniug order 
and in good condition. The mill, with about sixty acres of lauc, 
stone storehouse, a good and commodious d welling house, with sev- 
eral cut houses, aud a large horse barn, vegetable and fruit gardens, 
And one of the very best apple orchards iv bearing fur several years, 
all grafted with very choice summer, fall and winter fruits. My price 
for the above stated property is $10,000. Part of the purchase mon 
ey will be required on conclusion of a sale, the remaiuder can be ar- 
ranged on easy terms. 
I have large tracts of Jand adjoining the mill property, which are 
also for sale, and well calculated for the stock, dairy, wool growing 





dress me, or call upon me at Monroe, Mic 
residence. feb2t 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


Re te oe & BAGKUS would call the attention of their friends 
‘y and the public to their large and well selected stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


which have been selected with great Care, both as to quality and 
price, which we now offer at as low rates as can be sold in this 
market. 

Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish Counties 
and Banks, Merchants and Shippers, Lawyers and Doctors, Mechan- 
ics and Farmers, with every style of Paper and Blank Books requir- 
ed to conduct their respective business. 

We have increased our materiul and facilities for binding Music, 
Periodica!s, Miscellaneous and Old Books, All work done prompt 
ly, and with neatuess surpassed by none. 

RICHMONDS & BACKUS. 
Desnoyers’ block, cor, Jefferson ave. and Bates st. 
jan1853-ly 


ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 
T UND & CHAPIN, manufacturers of Book, Printing Wrapping 
4 Paper. Paper of any size and weight made to order on short 
notice. All orders will receive prompt attention. 
J. H. Luyp.—Ann Arbor, Feb. 9, 1853.—ly 


NEW YORK CHEAP JEWELRY STORE, 
NO. 55 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, 
P. DURKEE & CO., successors to (H. B. Marsh,) wholesale 
e and retail dealers in 

WATCHES,CLOCKS, JEWELRY & FANCY GOODS, 
have just received and opened, a splendid assortment of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jewelry, Clocks and Fancy Goods, 
which wil be sold cheaper than the cheapest. 


LIP R. TOLL. 








C. A. Cuaprn. 








“NO WAR, NOR BATTLE SOUND!”. 
BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &C. 


LL widows of aut officers, »nd at soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary war, are (by anact of Congress, approved Feb. 3, 1853,) en- 
titled to a pension ‘for life’ of the same amount their husbands 
drew or would have drawn had they applied. Heretofore, none 
were entitled only those married previous to January, 800. Wid- 
ows and orphans who have drawn PIvE Years’ PENSION, under Act of 
July 4, 1836, July 21, 1848, and Feb. 22, 1849, are entitled to “ vive 
YEARS’ ADDITIONAL PENSION.” And all widows and orphang (under 
16) who have lost a husband or father in any war since 1790, are en- 
titled to five years’ pension (if not received.) Every officer and sol- 
dier who has at any time been wounded, or i any way disabled, in 
the service of the U.8., and in the line of his duty, is e 
Pension for Life, according to the degree of his disability. 
Bounty Lanps.—Every officer and soldier who have served ont | 
as ‘‘ ONE MONTH” in any war of the U. 8. since 1790, is now ent: 
to land, if he has not received it. 
Applications for Pensions, Land, or pay of any kind, will receive 
prompt attention by epntceron Md or in person to 
AVID PRESTON & CO, Detroit, Mich. 





placa 
Detroit, February 8, 1353, HUBBARD & DAVIS. 
. 


P. 8. We avy and seit 160, 80, and 40-acre warrants, and pay best 
rates. ap 53 ly 















and farming business. Persons wishing to hagroge! will please ad- - 
+» my present place of, 
Pil 



















te" Watches am! Clocks repaired and warranted. Mar'53-ly 
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